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ABSTRACT 



' Noting studies showing a critical link between students' 

relation to the school environment and their academic performance, 
attendance, attitudes, motivation, and post-high school success, particularly 
for at-risk students, this guide compiles widely recognized strategies to 
develop students' sense of connection to their school environment. The 
strategies are organized around four types of connecting experiences: (1) 

Belonging- -including creating schools within schools, promoting positive peer 
relations, building connections to the community, and providing special help 
for highly mobile students; (2) Competence- -including holding high 
expectations for students, and providing opportunities for authentic learning 
and assessment; (3) Empowerment --including providing opportunities for 
students to work together, and promoting meaningful participation in policy 
and decision making; and (4) Usefulness --including organizing service 
learning projects. The guide also includes strategies for fostering 
connections beyond the school day, in co- curricular activities, extended-day 
programs, and summer learning programs. The guide's appendices include a 
school resiliency-building assessment checklist, analysis of extended-day 
program models, and a brief annotated bibliography. Contains a 178- item 
bibl iography . (HTH) 
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Introduction 



Any educator who has ever moved from one school to another can talk about the differ- 
ence environment makes. Learning standards may be identical, funding may be equal, 
population statistics may be similar, but two schools can still feel radically different and 
have significantly different student outcomes. Inherently, we know this has to do with 
school climate and the way people relate to one another. Students will reach high academic 
standards only if they are presented in a context where students feel safe, supported, and 
happily engaged as well as challenged. 

The Add Health project, a national longitudinal study on adolescent health, recently 
brought new evidence to the discussion of students’ connection to their school environ- 
ments. Add Health found that both younger and older students who feel connected to their 
school have better mental health and are less likely to engage in risky behaviors (Blum & 
Rinehart 1997). In this study, school connectedness was pleasured by a series of questions 
on whether students felt they were treated fairly, felt close to people at school, and felt a 
part of the school. Other studies over the last 20 years have shown a critical link between 
students’ relation to the school environment and their academic performance, attendance, 
attitudes, motivation, and post-high school success. 

■ Learning from Resiliency Theory 

The sense of connection to school is most important for those children we term at-risk, 
who struggle with lack of support on the home front, serious academic deficiencies, lan- 
guage barriers, and other challenges. A body of research around the concept of resiliency 
points to the critical role educators can play in building an environment that buffers these 
children against adversity, and fosters the psychological well-being and healthy develop- 
ment they need to learn. 

Resilience is broadly defined as “the capacity to spring back, rebound, successfully adapt 
in the face of adversity, and develop social, academic, and vocational competence despite 
exposure to severe stress or 
simply to the stress that is 



(Henderson 1996 p. 7). For the 
most part, resilience theory has 
focused on children in extreme 
situations: growing up in fami- 
lies with mentally ill, alcoholic, 
abusive, or criminally involved 
parents, or in poverty-stricken 
or war-torn communities. But 



inherent in today’s world” 
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Introduction 



given the complex web of problems facing today’s students, it’s clear that we need to 
support resilience in all children. 



For more than 20 years, resiliency researchers have been working to identify the ‘‘protec- 
tive factors” that allow many high-risk children to overcome their circumstances and 
become healthy, competent adults. Some of these are internal characteristics, while others 
are environmental influences from families, schools, communities, and peer groups. The 
table that follows this introduction describes the most commonly identified protective 
factors. 



“Competence alone, while critical, is 
not enough. Skills can go unused, or he 
used in unproductive, antisocial ways,^ 
if not anchored by confidence, 
character, and connections. ” 

Karen Pittman, In Schog.l^^M_ ^ 
Constructing Suppojtive Environments 



Bonnie Benard, who has synthe- 
sized more than 100 studies and 
articles connected to resiliency, has 
found that all students have an 
innate capacity for resilience, and 
that school and classroom culture 
can strongly influence their ability 
to tap that capacity. By using 
approaches that develop both 
internal and external protective 
factors, educators can help all 
students develop the social competence, problem-solving skills, critical consciousness, 
autonomy, and sense of purpose they need to overcome life’s adversities (Benard 1995; 
Benard 1997). 




Resiliency theory challenges educators to make a strategic shift from programs that re- 
spond to student deficits to environments that protect and nurture student strengths. 
Traditional strategies for at-risk students have often led to ability-grouping in programs 
focused on basic skills remediation, using fewer of the creative instructional theories 
shown to influence learning. Researchers now believe that those approaches limit student 
engagement and learning, and that classroom strategies that expand on students’ own 
experience, talents, and aspirations are more effective at building academic competence 
and resiliency. (Letgers et al. 1993; Baker et al. 1994). 



For teachers to design these programs, their own protective factors must be supported. 
Overwhelmed, change-weary teachers can be just as disengaged as their students. Adminis- 
trators can create an environment that supports teachers’ resilience by demonstrating high 
expectations and trust, promoting caring relationships among colleagues, and providing 
ongoing opportunities for small groups to reflect and make decisions together 
(McLaughlin & Talbert 1993). 



■ A School-Wide Commitment To Connection 



Fostering connection begins with a sincere, deliberate commitment to the belief that all 
students can meet high academic standards, and that schools have the ability and the 
responsibility to help every child reach that potential. This commitment means more than 
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Introduction 



a few changes and a list of strategies. It requires a long-term, developmental process of 
reexamining school practices, policies, and attitudes. Complete staff involvement and 
sustained professional development will be needed to anchor this process, and constant 
reinforcement will be required, 

Sagor (1993) summarizes the research findings of the last decade to identify the kinds of 
experiences students must have every day in order to leave school optimistic about their 
educational and personal futures. He suggests that key experiences fall under these four 
categories: 

m Belonging: experiences that show them they are valued members of a community 
Q Competence: experiences that provide them with authentic evidence of academic success 
Q Potency: experiences that make them feel empowered 

0 Usefulness: experiences that reinforce feelings that they have made a useful contribution 
to their community 

The following section uses these key experiences as an organizing framework for over- 
views of some of the most widely recognized strategies to develop students’ sense of 
connection to their school environment. These overviews are very concise, but background 
references are provided for those who want more information on specific issues. Most 
educators will find these pages a mix of inspiration and validation. The most important 
message they offer is the promise of every school and teacher to protect, nourish, and 
support the development of our children. 



F©r M&we Mfmmatmm 
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Available: 
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Web Resources: 

Center for Community Research 

This nonprofit organization works with school districts to improve school and community 

climate. 

www.air.org 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 

NASSP has developed a school assessment program called the Comprehensive Assessment 
of School Environments (CASE) which includes a school climate survey. 
www.nassp.org 

Search Institute 

This nonprofit organization has developed a survey to measure 40 “developmental assets” 

that it says are essential to adolescent development. 

www.search-institute.org 

Yale Child Center, School Development Program 

This school reform model offers several school climate surveys. 

www.info.med.yale.edu/comer/welcome.html 
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internal and Environmental Protective Factors 

Source: Nan Henderson and Mike M. Milstein, Resiliency in Schools, 
p. 9 © 1996 by Corwin Press. Reprinted with permisison 

■ imtemmi Pmteetme Fact@rss 

Individual Characteristics That Facilitate Resiliency 

1. Gives of self in service to others and/or a cause 

2. Uses life skills, including good decision making, assertiveness, impulse control, and 
problem solving 

3. Sociability; ability to be a friend; ability to form positive relationships 

4. Sense of humor 

5. Internal locus of control 

6. Autonomy; independence 

7. Positive view of personal future 

8. Flexibility 

9. Capacity for and connection to learning 

10. Self-motivation 

11. Is “good at something;” personal competence 

12. Feelings of self-worth and self-confidence 

■ Environmental Protective Factors: 

Characteristics of Families, Schools, Communities, and 
Peer Groups That Foster Resiliency 

1. Promotes close bonds 

2. Values and encourages education 

3. Uses high-warmth, low-criticism style of interaction 

4. Sets and enforces clear boundaries (rules, norms, and laws) 

5. Encourages supportive relationships with many caring others 

6. Promotes sharing of responsibilities, service to others, “required helpfulness” 

7. Expresses high and realistic expectations for success 

8. Encourages goal setting and mastery 

9. Encourages prosocial development of values (such as altruism) and life skills (such as 
cooperation) 

10. Provides leadership, decision making, and other opportunities for meaningful partici- 
pation 

11. Appreciates the unique talents of each individual 

Adapted from Richardson et al. 1990; Benard 1991; Werner and Smith 1992; Hawkins et al. 1992 
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Belonging 



Of 




p oth research and common sense tell us that many of the problems, among today’s 



don’t belong, who feel anonymous, isolated, or neglected, will disengage from the contexts 
where we hope to influence them, leaving us powerless to affect them either academically 
or socially. 

Promoting belonging shows up as a consistent trait in the research on high-achieving 
schools with a diverse student population. These schools are smaller, more nurturing, and 
more engaged with families and the community. They are more inclusive of children with 
poor academic skills, learning disabilities, and limited English proficiency. Both teachers 
and students have a sense of involvement. The staff embodies an ethic of caring: not just a 
program or strategy, but a way of relating to students, their families, and one another that 
conveys compassion, understanding, respect, and interest. 



students are rooted in the fundamental desire of individuals to belong to a group 
— a group where they are depended on, respected, and supported. Children who 



Keep Schools As Small 
As Possible 



A large body of research over the last 15 years suggests that reducing school size can 
relieve the problems of student anonymity, apathy, and alienation. Because people know 
and care about one another, small schools generate a greater sense of belonging, not only 
for students but for teachers, parents, and larger communities. Across grade levels and 
populations, small-school students on average show fewer discipline problems, better 
attendance rates, lower dropout rates, and comparable or stronger academic achievement 
than their peers in large schools. 

There is no standard definition for a small school, but many small school advocates 
suggest an ideal high school enrollment of no more than 600. Elementary schools should 
not exceed 400. Schools this size 
can be structured to operate as 
communities instead of bureau- 
cracies. Order can be maintained 
without a strong central authority 
and depersonalized rules. Teach- 
ers with fewer students to “pro- 
cess” relate differently to one 
another and to their charge, 
working to succeed in educating, 
rather than to deliver services. 

In small schools, antisocial 
behavior is less prevalent because 
it’s harder to be anonymous. 

Parents are better connected, and 
a more watchful school commu- 
nity influences students’ tenden- 
cies toward smoking, alcohol, 
drug use and other risky behaviors. Schools are more likely to be violence-free (Toby 1993/ 
1994), with lower levels of truancy, classroom disruption, vandalism, theft, and gang 
participation. 

Although large schools can offer more activities, researchers have found that broad-based 
participation in small schools makes up for any lack of variety. Proportionately more 
students are needed to fill teams, offices, and clubs; fewer are overlooked or marginalized 
(Fowler 1995). Nor is curriculum variety a drawback: with new distance-learning oppor- 
tunities, small schools can offer courses to meet individual interests, while maintaining a 
solid core curriculum that suits all. 



“In my high school, you were assigned an 
ID number and it was more important to 
remember than your name; you get the 
feeling that you are little more than a 
number on an assembly line. Because the 
school is massproducing students, it seemsj 
somewhat unimportant if they lose a 
couple of the many along the way. 

Sean Kopeny, student, Welcome 
Realities of 
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Connections Within the School Day 



Kathleen Cotton (1996), a Northwest Regional Education Laboratory researcher who 
surveyed more than a hundred school-size studies, found that about half the research finds 
no difference between the achievement levels of students in large and small schools, includ- 
ing small alternative schools. The other half finds student achievement in small schools to 
be superior to that in large schools. None of the research finds large schools superior to 
small schools. 

Small schools seem to be especially effective for at-risk and low-achieving students. Socio- 
economic strata are less clear, and there is a significantly smaller gap between the achieve- 
ment levels of advantaged and disadvantaged students. Cliquishness and polarization are 
reduced. “Marginal” students are much more likely to become involved, make an effort, 
and achieve (Oxley &c McCabe 1990). 

Structurally, small schools provide fertile ground for exploring the kind of reforms that 
educational research recommends. Closer interaction among staff tends to encourage 
creativity: the creation of authentic learning experiences, and assignments tailored to 
students’ individual learning styles and interests. The learning needs of the students, not 
the organizational needs of the school, can take priority. 

¥m More Mfmmatmmi 
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Create Schools Within Schools 



An alternative to small schools, less thoroughly researched and less unanimously sup- 
ported, is the concept of schools within a school. Within a large school building, smaller, 
independent school units are created. Teachers have their group of students, rather than 
their discipline, in common. They take collective responsi&lity for students’ success, work 
together to unify instruction, and help students learn across the disciplines. 

Cawelti (1993) describes the most common models for schools within schools as: 

m Vertical House Plans: Students in grades 9-12 (or 10-12) are assigned to groups of a few 
hundred each within a large high school. Each “house” has its own discipline plan, 
parent involvement, student activity program, student government, and social activities. 

B Ninth Grade House Plan: Ninth graders have their own “house” within a large high 
school and have smaller classes and counseling for students to ease the transition into 
high school. 

B Special curriculum schools: Students are organized into houses based on special inter- 
ests or needs — English as a Second Language, for example. 

B Charter schools: Similar to special curriculum schools, except that they are usually 
created by groups of teachers or parents who have identified a particular focus needed 
by students. 



Independence is the key to success in 
the school within a school. Generally, 
each school has its own principal, and a 
large degree of control over its budget, 
staffing, scheduling, curriculum, and 
assessment strategies. The school 
should have its own identity as a 
distinct environment, not merely an 
offshoot of a larger body (Cotton 
1996). 

Schools within schools must not tilt 
toward tracking by academic ability. 
They are heterogeneous, designed to 
meet diverse academic needs. Students 
of varying backgrounds and educa- 
tional histories must have an equal 
chance to succeed. 




departmentalized secondary schools. ” 



Linda Darling-Hammond, 
The Right to Learn: A Blueprint for 
Creating Schools That Work 
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Connections Within the School Day 



By offering a variety of courses of study and distinctive academic programs, the school 
within a school structure may give large neighborhood schools the means to compete with 
magnets. Students are members of a small learning community, where they participate in 
decision-making and can make choices that support their interests and career goals. Often, 
this translates to better behavior and more respect for their teacher and facility. 

Teachers can build closer personal connections to their students, and may be more willing 
to assume extra duties for the school community. They are in a better position to commu- 
nicate with parents, knowing their students much better than the overburdened adminis- 
trator of a large school. In general, the decentralized structure of a school within a school 
may reduce tension between instructors and administration. 



For More inforitiatiofi: 
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Develop Advisory Groups 

In a society of increasingly fractured family units, many students have to face their aca- 
demic, social, and emotional problems on their own. Advisory groups create extended 
families, where students can consistently find peer support and caring, responsible adults. 
They present opportunities for social and academic support activities, provide career 
information and guidance, and offer leadership training. (Dale 1995). 

Advisory groups are most often found in middle schools. There are many models, but 
generally, each student in the school is assigned to a small group of peers (10 to 15) with a 
school adult leader. The group may be same grade-level or multi-age students, and may 
stay together for one year or many. 

The leader monitors academic progress, helps to build decision-making and interpersonal 
skills, and acts as advocate for the students. Roles evolve as needed: friend, counselor, or 
parent and school liaison. Advisors address this broad assignment any number of ways. 
Some leaders facilitate group discussions. Some engage their groups in service projects or 
in organizing school activities as a means of building team interdependence. 

Consistent meeting times help reinforce the group’s sense of stability and commitment. 
Usually, advisory groups meet briefly every day, often first thing in the morning. Some 
groups meet again at the end of the day. For more in-depth discussions and structured 
activities, groups may meet every other week for a longer block of time (45 minutes). 
Ideally, the advisor meets one-on-one with members of the group about once a month. 

Developing an advisory group program requires strong administrative support. The 
principal must allocate time and resources, facilitate scheduling, and hold advisors ac- 
countable. Teacher/advisors are instrumental in setting goals for the program, evaluating 
and refining it on a continual basis. Some programs have a teacher coordinator and/or 
committee to assure support and continuity from year to year. 

Initial and ongoing staff development 
is essential. For the program to be 
effective, every teacher must build a 
wide repertoire of interpersonal and 
small group leadership skills. Counse- 
lors and trainers can give teachers 
effective tools to help their students 
with social and emotional problems, 
encourage group bonding, and 
interact effectively in difficult con- 
flicts. Periodic opportunities to share 
experience with other advisors also 
provide much-needed support. 



“Effective youth initiatives connect 
young people with adults who care 
about them, who serve as role models 
for them, who advise, mentor, chide, 
sympathize, encourage, and praise. 

American Youth Policy Foru 
Things Do Make 
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youngsters in our study all 
^^^^^least one person in their lives who 
^^^pted them unconditionally, regardless 
^0f temperamental idiosyncrasies, physical 
I? attractiveness, or intelligence. ” 

Emmy Werner, Overcoming the Odds: High- 
Risk Children from Birth to Adulthood 



For More Information: 

James, M. (1986). Advisor/advisee programs: Why, what and how. Columbus, Ohio: 
National Middle School Association. 

Dale, RE. (1995). Developing an effective advisor/advisee program. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation. 

Ziegler, S. (1993). Teacher Advisory Groups: What, Why, How, and How Successful? 
SCOPE. 8(1), 1-7. ED 404 290. 
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Encourage Multi-Year 
Instruction 



In the practice sometimes called “looping,” a teacher moves on from one grade to the next 
with the same group of students, sometimes for two consecutive years, sometimes for three 
or more. This builds stronger, more meaningful relationships between the teacher, the 
student, and his/her family. Not having to discover students’ learning styles, personality 
traits, and academic strengths and weaknesses each new year, teachers gain time and 
flexibility. Research of elementary and middle schools consistently shows higher motiva- 
tion and improved learning outcomes in a multi-year teaching structure. 

For students, multi-year instruction enhances the sense of the classroom as a community. 
Children, especially shy students and limited-English speakers, are far less anxious about 
starting the new school year. They have more time to build positive peer relationships, and 
to develop trust and understanding with their teachers. They are more likely to see them- 
selves as important members of a group, and feel pride in that group as well as the school 
as a whole (George et al. 1987). 

Teachers find they gain about a month of teaching time in the second and consequent 
years, because they can forego the usual “getting acquainted” transition period. They also 
gain instructional time in the summer between grades, when students can maintain their 
classroom connection through journaling, correspondence, reading lists, and high-interest 
projects. 

When they have a multi-year span to cover content and assess progress, teachers can be 
more creative with instruction tailored to individual skills and interests. There’s more time 
for slower students, without the threat of retention. Teachers report an increased sense of 
ownership for student outcomes, higher efficiency, and generally, more job satisfaction in 
working with a group of students for more than a year. 

Parents also appreciate the continuity in instructional style and expectations. They invest 
more in problem-solving when they know they will be building strategies with the same 
teacher for more than one year. 

Only a few concerns are raised in the overwhelmingly positive research on looping. Practi- 
tioners warn that schools must be willing to switch students out of classrooms where they 
are clearly incompatible or have a serious personality conflict with their teachers. In rare 
cases, a whole class may have to be broken up because of profound social issues. Teachers 
must also be extra sensitive to new students in the class, to make them feel like insiders as 
quickly as possible. 
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For More Information: 

Burke, D.L. (1996, January). Multi-Year Teacher/Student Relationships Are a Long- 
Overdue Arrangement. Phi Delta Kappan. 77(5), 360-361. EJ 516 053. 

Burke, D.L. (1997). Looping: Adding Time, Strengthening Relationships. Eric Digest. 
Champaign, IL: ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Childhood Education. 
ED421281. [Online]. Available: 
www.ed.gov/databases/ERIC_Digests/ed414048.html 

George, R, SpreuI, M. & Moorefield, J. (1987). Long-term teacher- student relationships: A 
middle school case study. Columbus, OH: National Middle School Association. 

Hanson, B.J. (1995, November). Getting to Know You — Multiyear Teaching. Educa- 
tional Leadership. 53(3), 42-43. EJ 514 699. 

Lincoln, R.D. (1997, January/February). Multi-Year Instruction: Establishing Student- 
Teacher Relationships. Schools in the Middle. 6(3), 50-52. EJ 538 167. 




“Multiyear assignment is increasin^lM^^^^^^ 
the countless children whose lives are ride 
with change — change of residence, change 
in family structure, change of economic 
status. Our kids come from broken homes, 
or go home to empty houses, or see parents 
only on weekends: they seem to really 
benefit from having a teacher as a role 
model, mentor, and friend. ” 

Barbara J. Hanson, Getting to Know You — 

Multiyear Teaching 
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Promote Positive Peer 
Relations 



Schools perform a vital socializing function in our society. As a mandatory daily gathering 
place for many people of diverse backgrounds, schools provide a stage for developing the 
life skills that communities are founded on: respecting one another, working out problems, 
sharing power, and valuing diversity. These skills don’t come naturally. They are fostered 
through the experience of working in heterogeneous groups, adherence to firm, clear 
behavioral expectations, and involvement in processes to reconcile unavoidable 
controversies. 

To create an atmosphere that promotes positive peer relationships, schools must focus time 
and energy on the social aspects of development. The following subjects, peer mediation 
and harassment-abatement, should be studied within broader thinking about conflict, 
school discipline, and student behavior. 

■ Peer Mediation 

As adults, we tend to view conflict between children as undesirable, and try to prevent it 
or intervene. We know that unresolved conflict can lead to poor academic performance, 
low self-esteem, and behavioral problems (National Association of School Psychologists 
1998). But recent studies suggest peer conflict is an important contributor to children’s 
development (Ross &c Conant 1992). Many schools now focus on helping children develop 
strategies to resolve conflict among themselves. 

Peer mediation programs have been shown to be an effective means of resolving disputes, 
with benefits for both the mediator and the disputants. Researchers have found success 
rates of 58 to 93 percent, noting that trained peer mediators also use their skills to resolve 
disputes at home and among their peers outside of school (Johnson et al. 1992). 

Peer mediators are generally nominated by peers or teachers. They have good judgement, 
communication skills, and leadership abilities, but they are not necessarily the best be- 
haved or academically superior students. 

Peer mediation programs exist in elementary, middle, and high schools. At the elementary 
level, mediation is often immediate, with mediation teams offering to help settle problems 
on the playground, in the lunchroom, or in the classroom. At the secondary level, peer 
mediators generally have cases referred to them for consideration in more formal settings. 
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■ Curbing Harassment 

Harassment and bullying are a constant feature of many schools cultures, distracting and 
discouraging students and dramatically impacting their ability to progress socially and 
academically. In a 1984 study by the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
25 percent of students surveyed said that one of their most serious concerns was fear of 
bullies. The Educational Excellence Alliance, in a survey of nearly 33,000 students in 13 
schools, found that 9.6 percent said they were “insulted, teased, or made fun of to [their] 
face . . . almost every day.” These students often fear school, tending toward depression 
and low self-esteem, problems that carry into adulthood (Olweus 1993). 

Because few students report harassment, the problem is largely unacknowledged and 
minimized. The vast majority of students say they never go public with their abuse because 
they fear retribution or because they have had bad experiences with reporting the prob- 
lems to teachers (Shakeshaft 1999). 

Adults are generally hesitant to get involved or are confused about the best approach to 
take when confronted with bullying and verbal abuse. Some feel it is character-building 
and best left to students to work out themselves. Others go farther, blaming the victim or 
letting their own dislike of the victimized child show. When teachers tolerate abuse or 
punish the victims along with the perpetrators, the problem escalates. 

The most effective interventions. involve the entire school community, rather than focus on 
the perpetrators or victims alone (Smith & Sharp 1994). Schools must create a climate 
where students understand what harassment means, why it’s wrong, and why they should 
not ignore it. Victims need to know how they can avoid harassment, how they should 
report it, and that they will be supported when they do. This means opening some difficult 
subjects to discussion and definition. Generally, it takes at least a year of close attention 
before students and teachers learn what is expected of them and what are the conse- 
quences of inappropriate behavior. 

Since underreporting is such a common problem, a survey may be the first step toward 
clarifying how harassment is affecting school climate. Carefully written, a survey can 



“What I experienced in my last two years of high school was 
hate, pure and simple . . . I remember name calling, taunting, 
and not being able to use the bathroom at my senior prom 
t^because most of the football team was waiting inside to beat me 
iseless . . . Somehow, my teacher never seemed to notice . " 

Chris Panagakis, student, Welcome to Our World: 
Realities of High School Students 
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separate the many definitions of harassment, from good-natured teasing to name calling to 
sexual harassment. It can be used to generate a list of words that hurt and that should be 
prohibited. The survey should probe teacher as well as student behavior, including the use 
of sarcasm and ridicule in the classroom. 



For More Information: 
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In Cantor, A.S. &c Carroll, S.A. (Eds.) Helping Children at Home and School: Handouts 
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Psychologists. 
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Routledge. ED 387 223. 
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Vail, K. (1999, September). Words That Wound. American School Board Journal. 186(9), 
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Wheeler, EJ. (1994). Peer Conflicts in the Classroom. ERIC Digest. Urbana, IL: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Childhood Education. [Online]. Available: 
www.ed.gov/databases/ERIC_Digests/ed372874.html 
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Cultivate Caring Student/ 
Teacher Relations 



Individual teachers may not be able to increase funding, change class size, or remedy 
conditions that place children at risk, but they can have a critical impact on students’ 
feeling of belonging. By showing interest and concern, expressing respect, and holding 
their students to high expectations, teachers can foster emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment and a greater receptiveness to learning (Hayes et al. 1994). 



Researchers Wubbels, Levy, and Brekelmans (1997) have been studying student-teacher 
relationships for 15 years. Through their research with more than 50,000 students and 

teachers, they have devel- 



“At a time when the 

of caring have deteriorated, school^fi^'ib^^ 
become places where teachers and studm^^ 
live together, talk with each other, take delt^pi 
in each other's company. . .it is obvious that 
children will work harder and do things 
even odd things like adding fractions — 
for people they love and trust. ” 

Nel Noddings, Stanford University, 
Schools Face Crisis in Caring 




oped a model of interper- 
sonal teacher behavior to 
measure the connection 
between student-teacher 
relationships and student 
achievement and attitudes. 
“According to students, the 
best teachers are strong 
classroom leaders who are 
friendlier and more under- 
standing and less uncertain, 
dissatisfied, and critical 
than most teachers. Their 
best teachers also allow 
them more freedom than 
the norm.” These ideals 



closely match teachers’ 

description of exceptional teachers, and also check out quite well against measures of 
student achievement and attitudes. 



Caring and compassionate teachers can turn sullen and uncooperative students around. 
Children who have been rejected or put down in important phases of their lives desper- 
ately need an emotional connection to the learning journey. Teachers who listen, assess 
individuals’ strengths, and create ways for students to express themselves and demonstrate 
their understanding find that students become more engaged and take more risks in class- 
room activities. (Black 1999). 
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Evans (1996) has developed an “Encouragement Model” for inviting students into the 
learning process. The model addresses the human relations problems that teachers face 
daily — student discipline, respon- 
sibility, motivation, and their own 
isolation — and how to create 
cooperative classrooms that 
respond to these issues. Encourag- 
ing statements, pointing out some 
strength or improvement, take the 
place of praise or comparisons. 

Teachers avoid discouraging 
actions like setting unreasonable 
standards, making pessimistic 
interpretations, and dominating 
by being too helpful, 

A multicultural approach to 
teaching helps to establish better 
student-teacher relationships. (ASCD 1995). This means infusing the curriculum with 
studies of human cultures in all their diversity. Students who appreciate the honoring of 
their home cultures also develop cultural sensitivity about others’. 

An understanding for student culture also lays the groundwork for a mutual respect 
between students and teacher. When the teacher lacks social insight, communication is less 
effective and classroom management can suffer. Gordon (1977) recommends the following 
strategies for staying in touch with students. 

1 . Expose yourself to adolescent culture. Know what students are listening to, 
watching, and doing. 

2. Affirm students' "weather." Show you’re in touch with the school events and 
interests that are distracting your students on any given day. 

3. Teach with Images that Interest them. Metaphors that relate to current trends, 
relationships or feelings will be heard better and remembered longer. 

4. Know your students. Attend sporting events and performances, read the school 
paper, and chat with students as they come into the classroom. Drop references to 
students’ interests into lectures and discussions. 

5. Share your humanity. Successful teachers are not afraid to show students their 
strengths and weaknesses in the proper context. 






Student references to 
teachers is so great that 
^^^^S^ieve it speaks to the quiet 
^^Ksperation and loneliness of many 
adolescents in today’s society.” 

Davidson P. Phelan and H.T. Cao, summing 
up a survey by the Stanford University Center 
for Research on the Context of Secondary 

School Teaching 
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"To me, it seems that teachers never stop to 
think what a teen does outside the classroom 
. . . When teachers relate to students and 
^ake tiny inquiries, students feel more 
^^fortable with the situation. ” 

Robert Haden, student. Welcome to Our World: 
Realities of High School Students 
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Involve All Parents 
and Guardians 



A long history of research shows that parent and family involvement in schools is a strong 
indicator of children’s academic achievement, attendance, attitude, and continued educa- 
tion. (Henderson & Berla 1994). The more parents participate at every age level, in advo- 
cacy, decision-making and oversight, as fundraisers and boosters, as volunteers and para- 
professionals, and as home teachers, the better for student achievement. 

But while it’s generally acknowledged that more parental involvement fosters connection 
and personal growth, many schools are daunted by the challenge of engaging all parents. 
Parents who don’t respond to traditional methods of communication may be perceived as 
lacking interest in their children’s education. School personnel may have preconceptions 
that single or dual working parents cannot be approached or relied on (Epstein 1984). 

Research shows that schools can do a great deal to promote broader parent involvement. 

It requires establishing a climate where parent involvement is actively solicited, and where 
parents feel welcomed, respected, trusted, heard, and needed. A national study of 2,317 
inner-city elementary and middle school students found that the best predictor of parent 
involvement was what the school did to promote it (Dauber 6c Epstein 1993). School 
attitudes and actions were more important than the parents’ income, educational level, 
race, or previous school-volunteering experience in predicting whether the parent would be 
involved in the school. 

More attention to parent involvement is especially critical at the middle school and high 
school levels, when parental involvement declines dramatically. Eew middle schools have 
comprehensive programs for parental involvement and few parents volunteer at school 
(Epstein 6c Lee 1995). The majority of high school teachers (60 percent) report contacting 
almost none or few parents (Dornbusch 6c Ritter 1988). Studies suggest that if these 
schools were to create programs that encourage school-family contacts, more families 
would participate in schools and would be better able to guide their children’s learning 
efforts. 

Building a framework for better parent involvement can involve a broad-based team: 
teachers, administrators, parents, students and community members. This group may 
follow a traditional planning process, starting with a needs assessment, and building a goal 
statement, prioritization of activities, strategies, and evaluation tools. (Comer 6c Haynes 
1991). Another option is an Action Research Team of teachers who study ways to improve 
their own methods of involving parents (Davies 1991). They meet at least monthly to do 
background reading in parent involvement, receive training, interview other faculty about 
attitudes toward parent involvement, discuss the success of past efforts to involve parents, 
and design projects to increase teacher-parent collaboration. 
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Strategies must take into account the diversity and time constraints — as well as the fears 
and prejudices — that keep some parents from becoming involved with their children’s 
schools. Epstein (1990) recommends using a variety of strategies from among six major 
types of parent- involvement activities. 

Type 1 : Parenting 

Type 1 activities assist families with parenting and child-rearing skills, understanding 
child and adolescent development, and setting home conditions that support children as 
students. For example, schools may help families understand and carry out their role in 
helping students get to school on time every day. 

Type 2: Communicating 

Type 2 activities include school-to-home and home-to-school communications about 
school programs and students’ progress. The Center on Families, Communities, Schools, 
and Children’s Learning reports that parents are more likely to participate in schools if 
they receive frequent and positive messages from teachers about classroom activities, the 
progress of their children, and how to work with their children at home. 

Type 3: Volunteering 

Type 3 activities enable families to give their time and talents to support schools, teach- 
ers, and children. This includes attendance at school events and activities because family 
members are volunteering their time to celebrate the accomplishments and talents of 
students. 

Type 4: Learning at Home 

This is the type of involvement that families are most interested in (Epstein 1995). Type 
4 activities may occur on an individual teacher-parent basis or on a larger scale. For 
example, some schools offer workshops to help parents become better home educators 
— monitoring children’s homework, reducing TV time, encouraging good study habits 
and high expectations. 

Type 5: Decision-making 

Type 5 activities enable families to participate in school decisions that affect their own 
and other children. Family representatives on school councils, committees and other 
decision-making bodies, and in the PTA, PTO, site councils, and other parent organiza- 
tions ensure that parents’ voices are heard and incorporated into school decisions. 
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Type 6: Collaborating with the Community 

Type 6 activities facilitate cooperation and collaboration among schools, families, 
community groups, agencies, and individuals. Some schools have developed a Parent 
Center, a special room where parents find a welcoming atmosphere, school information, 
and activities from clothing exchanges to ESL and GED classes. Others offer site-based 
social support services, including job training, career counseling, and health care for 
students and their families. 

Exploring these strategies takes strong administrative leadership and continuous staff 
development. In schools of education, little attention is paid to preparing teachers and 
administrators to work with parents and communities to develop practices that inform and 
involve families. Ballen and Moles (1994) suggest that routine teacher training should 
include information on the benefits of and barriers to parental involvement, the awareness 
of different family backgrounds and lifestyles, and techniques for involving parents in 
helping their children learn in school and outside. 




^hools care about children is reflected in the way 
about the children’s families. If educators view 
^^Sdren simply as students, they are likely to see the family as 
f^^parate from the school. That is, the family is expected to do its 
gf/o6 and leave the education of children to the schools. If 
educators view students as children, they are likely to see both 
the family and the community as partners with the school in 
children’s education and development. Partners recognize their 
shared interests in and responsibilities for children, and they 
work together to create better programs and opportunities for 
students. ” 

Joyce Epstein, School-Family-Community Partnerships: 
Caring for the Children We Share 
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Build Connections to 
the Community 



Few schools have the resources to create an infrastructure of caring adults solid enough to 
support every student. But a tremendous wealth of caring, knowledgeable adults exists 
outside the school walls. The challenge is to lower all barriers between inside and out: to 
extend the school’s reach out into the community, and to bring the community into the 
school to improve the life chances of children and their families. 



The more outside involvement in a school, the better students’ sense of continuity and 
congruence among the institutions in their lives. School is clearly a necessary link between 
family and community, a caring environment that facilitates their passage to the world of 
work. Knowing they have the support of knowledgeable, trustworthy, understanding 
adults in the school environment — regardless of whether they have it at home — rein- 
forces their sense of security and belonging. Positive social values, including both care- 
giving and care-seeking, are nurtured. 

■ Inter-Agency Collaboration 

Collaboration with social and health service agencies is becoming increasingly common, 
especially in large urban schools. Partners may include providers of general medical, 
dental, eye care, drug and alcohol rehabilitation, and mental health services, interfaces 
with the juvenile justice system, job training, housing, and childcare referral services. 
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The most ambitious models bring these 
ule, in addition to maintaining strong 
referral links out to them. This may 
be more difficult in rural schools or in 
neighborhoods where social services 
are lacking or fragmented. Indeed, any 
school/community agency collabora- 
tion will present major challenges, but 
every obstacle removed improves the 
chances that a student will achieve the 
education he needs to become a 
contributing member of society. 

Ideally, collaborations with other 
agencies are folded into a case manage- 
ment approach to student health and 
social needs. This creates not just a 
safety net, but a personal network of 



agencies right into the school on a regular sched- 






^0 kids 
infrastructure may 
sense of action, but is likely to 
^^^mplish little. It may even backfire. 
Mf a relationship engenders hurt or 
f reinforces negative stereotypes, it is 
worse than no mentoring at all. ” 

Marc Freedman, Big Brothers 
Big Sisters of America 
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caring, dependable adults. Given staffing limitations, these programs may integrate commu- 
nity residents as well as agency personnel in providing a full gamut of services (Wehlage & 
White 1995). More individualized attention and long-term programs, support and follow- 
up increase the likelihood that these services will be used and will make a difference. 

Stanford University researcher Michael Kirst (1994) suggests five components of effective 
school- linked, integrated services programs: 

1. Co-location of a wide range of services and children’s activities from public and 
private agencies. Such a program might be located on or near a school, be open from 
6 to 6, and include parent education. 

2. A complete change in the services delivery system. Usually, school-linked services 
programs bring about information exchange among service providers but do not 
change categorical program rules and regulations. Comprehensive change would mean 
multiple agency intake and assessments, confidentiality waivers, shared staff, case 
management, across-agency agreement on outcomes that would be used for account- 
ability purposes, and reliance on established revenue streams rather that short-term 
grants. 

3. School restructuring that builds upon and fosters the school-linked services initiative. 

In successful initiatives, teachers express ownership in the school-linked services 
initiative, have frequent conferences with agency staff, know how to refer students, 
enjoy regular feedback from health and social services personnel, and take advantage 
of the school-linked services to improve their own instructional and disciplinary 
practices. 

4. A parent center that meets a range of expressed parent needs and extends itself to 
welcome parents as genuine partners. Successful initiatives understand that partner- 
ship is a two-way process in which schools respond to parent and family needs with 
positive educational, social, and recreational activities, and parents provide critical 
information about their children’s needs. 

5. The involvement and provision of services through youth organizations that can speak 
for adolescents rather than labeling them as problems. Adolescents face many dangers 
to health and well-being and rarely participate in a dialogue to identify problems and 
alternative solutions. Successful collaborations tap into the world and perspectives of 
youth they are trying to serve. 

■ Mentoring and 'nitoring 

A solid, meaningful connection with just one very caring individual can make all the 
difference to a child’s sense of belonging and overall resiliency (Benard 1991). Mentors, in 
whatever capacity children relate to them, provide a secure basis for the development of 
trust, autonomy, and initiative. The school community should support and celebrate their 
efforts. 
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Many schools have established firm relations with local companies, colleges, and commu- 
nity groups to build pools of mentors and tutors. Though these adults can play a wide 
variety of roles, it is important that mentor programs provide a clear sense of expectations 
through training and ongoing support. Mentors should receive extensive instruction in 
working effectively and compassionately with young people and in providing age-appro- 
priate activities that follow sound youth development principles (American Youth Policy 
Forum 1999). 



‘Teachers and administrm^S^^^^B 
help students build and use 
social and strategic networks. 
people cannot be allowed to segregc^^ 'l 
or isolate themselves because of 
ignorance or fear. ” 

Karen Pittman, In School and Beyond: 
Constructing Supportive 
Environments for Youth 



While youngsters find it easier to 
identify with adults who are like them 
in gender, ethnicity, and language, they 
are most likely to turn to and bond 
with adults they think have the neces- 
sary knowledge, understanding, and 
interest to provide the help they need. 
Nothing seems to signal caring for 
youngsters so much as the helper’s 
willingness to give time regularly and 
predictably (lanni 1992). Through the 
mentoring relationship, young people 
learn values of the community and 
receive a unified view of the require- 
ments for social competence. 
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Provide Special Help For 
Highly Mobile Students 



Changing schools is extremely stressful for children because it disrupts their sense of 
belonging. Children who move once or more in the course of each school year may feel 
like they have never belonged anywhere. This alienation can impact their academic, social, 
and emotional learning. 



Schools have a cridcal role to play in 
helping these students cope with the 
culture shock of moving. A wide range of 
anxieties — Will I be accepted? Will I 
make new friends? Will my records be 
transferred? Will I know what I need for 
my classes? — keep new students from 
focusing on learning. The sooner they 
reach a plateau of comfort and stability 
within the school culture, the sooner they 
can move on to academic pursuits. 

The challenge for educators is to minimize 
the time that highly mobile students spend in adjusting to a new school. This may seem 
like a worthless investment: circumstances may force the family to move again, just when 
the student has begun to fit in. But each change of school for the transient student presents 
a turning point, where the actions of the school community can define either a positive or 
a negative step on the learning path. By taking deliberate action to facilitate quick integra- 
tion, the school can help the student toward academic and personal success. 



cycle of 

^^^^^tion-relocation- 
^^ ^istment may be perceived as 
early unending. ” 

f 

Donovan R. Walling, Meeting the 
Needs of Transient Students 



Schools with high levels of student mobility should develop formal programs to welcome 
students and their families. These may include: 

preliminary school visits to meet teachers and tour the school before meeting other 
children 



newcomer picnics or other occasions to build social networks 

sponsors to act as guides and first friends for individual students and/or their families 
mentors, adults who act as the student’s advocate 

peer support groups where students find security with others who have similar 
backgrounds 

parent support groups where parents can connect with other new families 



Connections Within the School Day 

Schools can help newcomers become full participants in the school culture by giving them 
wide-ranging opportunities to meet and interact with their peers. Cooperative learning 
projects give new students a chance to identify themselves and get to know others in a 
small group. Inviting them to participate in extracurricular activities helps them gain self- 
confidence and a sense of social support. 

At the classroom level, teachers can make a big impact by showing a personal interest in new 
students and giving them the opportunity to create positive identities for themselves. Small 
gestures such as learning how to pronounce the student’s name correctly can make a student 
feel more welcome. In an elementary classroom, students may appreciate the opportunity to 
introduce themselves with a map of their travels or some items that represent their interests. 

It is critical to present high expectations and opportunities for students to demonstrate their 
personal strengths, interests, and learning styles. 

Flexible administrative policies have a tremendous impact on the transition to a new 
school. In schools with multi-age classrooms and year-round schedules, students can start 
learning at an appropriate level more quickly. Electronic record transferral across districts 
can ease the nightmare of the administrative paper chase. Flexibility on policies of resi- 
dency, attendance, medical records, credit and placement can remove obstacles to quick 
assimilation of transient or homeless children. 

Schools can provide an invaluable service by helping to connect highly mobile families 
with other community resources. Administrators in schools with highly transient or home- 
less students should make sure it is easy for teachers, counselors and others to access 
information on area agencies and services. 
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5^^tture a Se/ix^ 

Competence 



1^^ earning is only possible when students believe they have the skills, resources, and 
I |y-jext^^ support to succeed. They need opportunities to discover their own 
strengths, to perform work that is worthy of praise, and to experience genuine 

success. 



A sense of competence stems from accurate appraisals, including appraisals that students 
make of themselves. With the experience of being held to a high standard, one that they 
understand and work to achieve incrementally, they gain the necessary confidence to 
repeat their success. 
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Hold High Expectations 
for All Students 



Students’ sense of belonging and their resilience to risk is strongly influenced by how much 
their schools and teachers expect of them. Studies of successful programs for students at- 
risk of academic failure consistently show that high expectations and the support to 
achieve them are critical factors in de- 
creasing the number of students who drop 
out of school and increasing the number 
who go on to higher education (Mehan et 
al. 1994). 

Expectations are most directly relayed 
through the relationship between student 
and teacher. Research shows the over- 
whelming importance of the teacher’s 
believing that all students can succeed in 
demanding activities. This isn’t easy: there 
is a natural tendency to make assump- 
tions about the way a student will behave 
and achieve, and given teachers’ influ- 
ence, these predictions can easily turn into self-fulfilling prophesies. It takes a strong 
commitment to look heyond the label of at-risk or low-achieving to see the individual’s 
potential and reflect that vision back to the child. 

High expectations huild high self esteem — the authentic kind that comes from being 
offered challenges and succeeding at them. Students rise to the expectations of the adults 
they trust. Those who have been disruptive or resistant to learning can thrive when teach- 
ers use different strategies to bring them to the same standards as their more compliant 
and academically oriented peers. 

Schools that put struggling students in remedial, watered down classes often do so in the 
belief that these students would fail in more challenging courses, and would be pushed 
toward dropping out of school. In fact, there is considerable evidence that greater learning 
gains occur when students are placed in diverse, cooperative learning situations with firm 
guidance and compelling academic content (Slavin et al. 1990). Programs targeted at at- 
risk students, no matter how well intentioned, tend to compound the inequities that may 
have placed these children behind in the first place. 




always build 
^^^^uture for our youth, 
^;^ut we can build our youth 
for the future. ” 

Franklin Roosevelt 
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High-expectation programs avoid 
rote, repetitive learning. They 
involve students in problem-solving, 
requiring them to use their judge- 
ment, form opinions, do research, 
do homework, use analytic skills, 
evaluate their work, make connec- 
tions, and manage time effectively 
(ASCD 1995). They feature: 

@ rich reading materials and 

activities that encourage students 
to grapple with higher-order 
ideas 

& varied evaluation systems that 
respond to multiple intelligences 



“What I would like to kW&i 
you leave us in lower-level cla^^ 
learning disability classes and leav^ 
of a lot of your activities^ Ifs kind offt^M 
saying we're not human, so we cant woi 
with the other students. Yes, it sounds as 
cold as ice, but that's the way you make 
us feel. " 

J.T. Gribbon, student. Welcome to Our World: 
Realities of High School Students 



IS motivation derived by encourag- 
ing students to pursue their own 

interests, rather than by competition and extrinsic rewards and punishment 



s student self-direction and responsibility for their own learning 
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Provide Opportunities 
for Authentic Learning 
and Assessment 



Students often don’t recognize that what we teach them in school applies to their everyday 
lives. They may not connect the knowledge they already have with what we are trying to 
give them. Activities that allow students to use their knowledge in situations that mimic 
real life have important effects on their sense of competence. 

Clearly, not everything we teach our students can be presented in an authentic context. 
Direct teaching of abstract concepts will always have its place. But much of what* students 
learn does have a connection to their current life and the lives they will lead as adults. 
Understanding the practicality of what they’re being taught can help anchor specific 
knowledge and in a larger sense, students’ connection with the schooling process. 

■ Woric-^eiatesi Learniffig 

As students get older, work-related experiences become a key vehicle for authentic learn- 
ing. The integration of academic and vocational education, career guidance, and work- 
based learning experiences can forge a clear link between the skills learned in school and 
the ones they will need in their life beyond. 

Employer involvement in designing these programs is critical to ensure that the skills 
students are learning and practicing are likely to lead to employment. Contacts in the 
employer community can act as job coaches, mentors, and advocates, providing the con- 
nection to the working world that many students lack. The incentive quality of work is a 
powerful motivator, providing focus for both teaching and learning. As schools and 
workplaces meld their resources, students’ progression to the world of work becomes more 
natural and efficient. 

■ As$essmemt 

Assessment that is closely tied to the instructional process helps to feed the sense of compe- 
tence, rather than breaking it down. Students should have a clear understanding of the 
standards and of what constitutes a successful product. They should have an ongoing 
sense of where they are in relation to these standards. With experience, they can develop 
the ability to decide what steps they need to take to succeed at a task, and recognize what 
may be impeding their progress. 
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When assessment is fully integrated with instruction, students are evaluated and given 
feedback continuously, not just at the end of a project. Regular performance assessments 
convey to students that their teacher values not only the final output, but also high-quality 
work, in-depth understanding, and the ability to apply knowledge in changing situations. 
Self-assessment and adjustment should also be encouraged. 
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“Young people . . . need a range 
functional skills — numeracy, 
ability to communicate . . .But 
increasingly need a range of higher-order 
skills as well — the ability to synthesize, to 
solve problems, to deal with ambiguity and 
uncertainty and, especially, to be creative and 
personally enterprising. ” 

John Abbot, Children Need Communities, 
Communities Need Children 
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Develop Thinking 
Skills for Life 



Teaching and reinforcing life skills helps students navigate the challenges and temptations 
of their school years and their life beyond. Resiliency researchers Henderson and Milstein 
(1996) identify key life skills as cooperation, healthy conflict-resolution, resistance, 
assertiveness, communication, problem-solving, and decision making. 

Many of these skills are naturally developed through problem-solving activities. When 
students have the time and the tools to construct their own knowledge — by weighing 
evidence, considering varying viewpoints, making connections to prior knowledge, experi- 
menting, and assessing the results — they develop competence that will transfer to con- 
texts they encounter throughout their lives. Problem-solving activities also provide diverse 
opportunities to demonstrate their competence. 

The best problem-solving activities are based on real-life events and problems, ideally 
issues that need to be resolved for the betterment of the school or community. In address- 
ing these problems, students have the responsibility for unlocking knowledge, synthesizing 
it, and presenting it. Teachers act as coaches, asking questions and prodding students to 
reflect, reason, and analyze as they build their conclusions. 

When they are offered in collaborative settings, problem-solving exercises also teach 
teamwork, negotiation, leadership, and conflict resolution skills. Competence in these 
areas builds students’ confidence that they can acquire and apply the knowledge they need 
to resolve the problems they will encounter throughout their lives. 



Habits of the Mind 

B Weighing evidence: How credible is the evidence for what we think we know? 

0 Awareness of varying viewpoints: Whose viewpoint is this and what other 
viewpoints might there be? 

m Seeing connections and relationships: How are things connected and what is 
here that we have seen before? 

B Speculating on possibilities: Can we imagine alternatives? 

B Assessing value both socially and personally: What difference does it make and 
who cares? 

Developed by Central Park East Secondary School. From Studies of Schools 
and Students at Work, Linda Darling-Hammond. ©1995 Teachers College Press. 
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teachers let the acquisition of facts and basic 
become the end product of instruction, 
depriving youngsters of an education rich in nuances 
and deeper meanings. We do not want to disparage 
the learning of facts; a good knowledge base serves a 
foundation for growth. We prefer, though, to 
emphasize the acquisition and application of facts 
through thinking and problem solving. ” 

National Association of Secondary School Principals, Breaking 
Ranks: Changing an American Institution 
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Empowerment 



e all need to feel self-determining, able to make decisions about the things that 
affect us most. Opportunities for students to express their opinions, make 
_ choices, and work with others to solve problems give them the experience they 
will need as autonomous adults. Too often, hierarchal school policy encourages defense- 
lessness and a victimlike attitude. Students can only learn to exercise responsibility when 
they have the opportunity to practice in a safe environment. 




Participation in school and classroom decision making can alleviate discipline issues. A 
powerless child demands attention through negative behavior. Students who have a role in 
setting school policies have a vested interest in meeting them. They are less likely to de- 
mand attention in the extreme ways that result in discipline problems. 
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Help Students Become 
More Self-Directed 



Research shows that levels of engagement increase and academic achievement rises in 
schools that use a student-centered approach (Kohn 1993; Lee Sc Smith 1994). This means 
identifying and accommodating students’ learning styles and needs, giving them the flex- 
ibility and encouragement to work in their areas of greatest interest, and teaching them the 
skills to take responsibility for their own learning. 

In student-centered classes, teachers use a variety of instructional methods to reach stu- 
dents with different learning styles. They diagnose individual students’ needs, prescribe 
appropriate learning strategies, and set appropriate pacing and difficulty levels for their 
work. Students are assessed frequently and through a variety of formats. This approach 
takes time and reduces the amount of material that can be covered, but results in students 
who more thoroughly understand what they have studied. 



student s intrinsic motivation, using her strengths, goals, and dreams as the starting point 
for instructional activities. 

To create self-directed learners, teachers fade back from their role as knowledge providers, 
becoming coaches and facilitators instead. They may model a behavior, demonstrate a 
procedure, or role-play a situation to help students understand a concept, but gradually 



rrii/iov uc 

demonstrated and maintained. ” 




American Youth Policy Forum. Some 
Thmgs Do Make a Difference. 



A prerequisite for self-direction is self- 
knowledge. Students need a variety of 
experiences to help them identify their 
own interests, their strengths and 
weaknesses in relation to those inter- 
ests, and how those interests are 
applicable in social and work environ- 
ments. Problem-based learning, where 
students work as a group to resolve a 
complex issue, is one instructional 
strategy that brings out students’ 
priorities, abilities, and specific inter- 
ests. Interest inventories, field trips, 
independent study opportunities and 
enrichment activities are some of the 
many others. As self-knowledge 
grows, teachers can tap into the 
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they reduce assistance and transfer learning responsibility to the student. Students develop 
an awareness of their own learning processes. Through practice, they acquire the skills to 
direct their own learning, developing goals, planning how to achieve those goals, monitor- 
ing their own progress, and evaluating their results. 

■ Students with Low Self-Efficacy 

Some students with low self-efficacy need extra help to learn to direct their work. Self- 
efficacy is a term that encompasses how a person perceives his ability to perform a given 
task or behavior, the likely consequences of his performance, what kind of choices he has, 
and how he will fare in those choices. Students with low self-efficacy often limit how much 
they participate in activities, and give up at the first sign of difficulty, 

Bandura (1977) says self-efficacy expectations are acquired from: 

s receiving feedback on performance/accomplishments, ie.: poor grades 

m observing Others, ie.: modeling economic, gender, cultural or social class limitations 

m receiving messages from others, ie: encouragement vs. criticism 

@ experiencing stress and anxiety 

Teachers can help students improve their self-efficacy beliefs by increasing the range of 
students’ experiences and channeling their self-efficacy beliefs toward positive outcomes. 
Brophy (1998) suggests the following strategies: 

a act more as a resource person than as a judge 

s focus more on learning process than on outcomes 

8 react to errors as natural and useful parts of the learning process rather than evidence 



8 stress effort over ability and personal standards over normative standards when giving 



8 attempt to stimulate achievement efforts through primarily intrinsic rather than extrin- 
sic motivational strategies. 
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Provide Opportunities for 
Students to Work Together 

The more students are involved in a cooperative atmosphere, the more responsible they 
become. And the more responsible they become, the more they feel a sense of connection. 
This feeling gives them the courage to contribute and participate (Meredith and Evans 
1990). 

Group activities encourage students to be more curious, more caring, better reasoners and 
problem-solvers. As students work together in heterogeneous groups, they develop a 
general appreciation and understanding for how individuals can differ in attitudes, abili- 
ties, and approaches, and still contribute to a project they can all be proud of. All are 
valued members of the classroom 
community. 

This is especially valuable for low- 
achieving students, who may be 
frustrated in a system of individual 
rewards and punishments. In a com- 
petitive skill-and-drill curriculum, less 
prepared children may preserve their 
self-esteem by reducing their efforts. 

They may psychologically withdraw, 
to the point where school loses its 
power to influence their social, ethical 
or intellectual development. (Nicholls 
1989). Group work gives them a 
platform to take risks, contribute what they do best, and receive the support and encour- 
agement to follow through on their commitments. 

Group skills must be learned and practiced. Students do not know instinctively how to 
interact effectively with others. They must get to know and trust one another, learn to 
communicate accurately and unambiguously, accept and support one another, and resolve 
conflicts constructively. 

Johnson and Johnson (1989) suggest the following framework for cooperative learning: 

s Students must see themselves as positively interdependent so they take personal respon- 
sibility for working to achieve group goals. 

B They must have considerable time for face-to-face interaction to help each other, share 
resources, give constructive feedback, and challenge each others’ reasoning and ideas. 




view their classmates 
p^pnMy as collaborators in 
^i0M<arning, or as competitors in the 
quest for grades and recognition^” 

Catherine Lewis and colleagues from 
the Child Development Project, The 
Caring Classroom's Academic Edge 
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B They must commit to keeping an open mind, acting in a trustworthy manner, and 
promoting a feeling of safety to reduce anxiety for all group members. 

B They must balance accomplishing tasks with maintaining group cohesiveness. 



For Mor® luforsiiation; 

Johnson, D.W. & Johnson, R.T (1989). Cooperation and competition: Theory and re- 
search. Edina, MN: Interaction Book Company. 

Meridith, C.W. & Evans, T. (1990). Encouragement in the Family. Individual Psychology. 
46, 187-192. 
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“Maybe if accele 
in my building o 
could show then 
Maybe then they 
on us. ” 



Rich DiCanio, stud 
Real 
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Promote Meaningful 
Participation in Policy and 
Decision Making 

Opportunities to participate in shaping the school day can transform student apathy into 
engagement. When students have a hand in designing social and behavioral rules and 
making meaningful choices in the classroom, they develop confidence in their abilities and 
ideas. As they exercise responsibility individually and collectively, they learn important 
democratic skills, including concern for and appreciation of their peers. They learn that 
things don’t just happen to them: they can affect their own lives and others’. 

A large body of research shows that students who feel empowered and self-determined 
display positive effects in such wide-ranging areas as general health and well-being, behav- 
ior and values, and academic achievement. (Kohn 1993). Despite this evidence, many 
schools still encourage little or no student participation. Students spend every day follow- 
ing other people’s rules, submitting to other people’s evaluations, being told what to read, 
where to go, and what to do. Punishments and rewards are used to enforce compliance 
with an agenda that students have little opportunity to influence. 

Moving toward a more participatory school structure requires administrative support for 
shared decision-making and responsibility throughout the hierarchy. Teachers who are 
subject to rigid directives from above may have little incentive to release controls over their 
students. Trust and respect among all the school populations — teachers, administrators, 
support staff, families, and students — make for a healthier school climate. 

■ Topics of St&isSy 

In a participatory classroom, students have at least one block of time each day when they 
can decide what to do. They may help in choosing an assigned text, how their learning will 
be evaluated, and when they’re reading for testing. The teacher guides the decision making 
process, by offering suggestions, questions and criticism, and helping the students to 
negotiate and narrow their choices. Sharing control over instruction may demand a diffi- 
cult reorientation for some teachers, but it can also make the job of instruction more 
exciting and fulfilling. 

■ Social Stanclarcis 

When students are involved in shaping the norms of their classes and schools, they see 
those norms are not arbitrary standards set by powerful adults, but necessary standards 
for the general well-being (Lewis et al. 1996). They develop the skills for learning and 
living together by participating in everyday decisions: How should the room be arranged.^ 
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How much noise is acceptable? How can we accomplish this daily chore? They develop a 
social perspective, hearing multiple points of view and considering how the world looks to 
other people. 

Older students should have the opportunity to participate on panels, site councils, evalua- 
tion groups, and other bodies that shape policy. Issues of current controversy should be at 
the top of the list for their consideration, in addition to routine questions of discipline, 
grading standards, participation on sports teams, and so forth. This does not mean com- 
pletely overturning the decision making systems already in place: simply creating mecha- 
nisms to assure that those most directly impacted by schoolwide policies have some influ- 
ence in setting them. 

Younger students should also be encouraged to experience decision making at both the 
school and classroom levels. Waiting till children are mature enough to handle the respon- 
sibility is counter-productive: students need experience with decision making to be able to 
make decisions. 

■ Dissipiifie Issues 

Traditional, punishment-based approaches to discipline have little effect on students who 
feel disconnected from school. Cracking down of these students may not only fail to solve 
the problem, but actually exacerbate it, giving them more grounds to blame others for 
their failure. Even students who comply with an authoritarian approach are missing the 
opportunity to develop self-discipline and responsibility. 

A system that involves 
students in deciding 
discipline policies helps 
them understand that they 
choose fulfillment or 
frustration. They can 
make decisions that satisfy 
their needs without 
violating those of others. 
Ideally, a participatory 
system instills an intrinsic, 
longterm motivation to do 
the right thing. Students 
learn to behave in a 
socially responsible way 
without the constant 
pressure of threats and 
manipulation. 



''If we want to nurture students who will 
grow into lifelong learners, into self-directed 
seekers, into the kind of adults who are 
morally responsible even when someone is 
not looking, then we need to give them 
opportunities to practice making choices 
and reflecting on the outcomes. 

Evelyn Schneider, Giving . 
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Leadership. 54(1), 22-26. 
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H iesiliency researcher Emmy Werner (1984) has found that children who are most 
I resilient have at some point in their lives been required to carry out some socially 

J important task to help others in their family, neighborhood, or community. These 

acts led to enduring and positive changes in the young helpers 

Students need the opportunity to show themselves, their parents, and their communities 
that they are able to contribute to society. Through helping other individuals or joining in 
real problem-solving teams, they develop a positive sense of self. Instead of recipients of 
services, they become contributors to their own growth and development, as well as key 
resources for their communities. 
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Organize Service-Learning 
Projects 

Service-learning projects take students out of their classrooms to apply their academic and 
vocational skills to the real-life needs of their communities. Working with people of differ- 
ent ages and backgrounds, with authentic problems to solve and clear reflections of the 
consequences of their actions, students get a sense of their own significance in the world. 
Service-learning is associated with greater student engagement with schools, better atti- 
tudes towards schools, better attendance, fewer disciplinary actions, and fewer behavior 
problems (McPherson 1997). 

Through their participation in service-learning projects, students develop attitudes, values, 
and behaviors that increase their potential as informed citizens and productive workers. 
Organization, teamwork, problem-solving and the capacity for critical thinking are all 
strengthened as students identify and tackle issues of concern to them. Their experiences 
build self-confidence, competence, and empathy for others and may open their minds to 
lifestyle choices and career possibilities they would never have considered. 

Service-learning experiences are especially valuable for the student who is alienated from 
the school culture (Rosenberg 1999). Contributing as part of a positive peer group to a 
mutually agreed-upon project helps cultivate an identity and a position in the school 
community. Techniques for communication, problem-solving, anger and conflict manage- 
ment can be infused into the project. The change from outsider to insider can have impor- 
tant implications for the student’s longterm health and productivity. 

Parents broadly support school projects that nurture a sense of caring about the common 
good. But almost 9 out of 10 young people between the ages of 11 and 18 say their 
schools do not do enough to encourage them toward service in the community. Seven out 
of 10 say they also find no such encouragement from their parents (Prudential 1995). 



“Volunteering made me realize that I want to work with 
people for the rest of my life . . .in career areas such as 
education or social services because 1 love working with 
wople so much. I feel 1 am making a difference in 
^^^^eone’s life and I want to give something back to the 
that have made a difference in my life. ” 

Julie Randazzo, student. Welcome to Our World: 
Realities of High School Students 
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These features are key to a successful service-learning project. 

B Educational objectives and assessment criteria are established before the project begins. 
Service-learning is distinct from general community service in that it must include a 
clear and measurable learning component. Students reflect on their experience to draw 
the most meaning from it. 

B Well-rounded, positive students are included in any service group. These students serve 
as unidentified role models by participating equally in the group process with students 
who have academic or behavior problems, or who tend to be disconnected from the 
school culture. 

a Students have an important role in organizing the projects and creating solutions. This 
fosters individual accountability and responsibility. 



For More Information: 

Brown, B.L. (1998). Service Learning: More than Community Service. ERIC Digest. 
Columbus, OH: ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education. 
ED421640 98. [Online]. Available: 
www.ed.gov/databases/ERIC_Digests/ed421640.html 

The Prudential Spirit of Community Initiative. (1995, August). Washington D.C.:The 
Wirthlin Group. 
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comrnunity and public service. (Vols I-lII). Raleigh, NC: National Society for Internships 
and Experiential Education. 

McPherson, K. (1997, January-February ). Service Learning: Making a Difference in the 
Community. Schools in the Middle. 6(3), 9-15. 

Rosenberg, S.L. (1999, September). The Need to Belong: Peer Programs Reach Out to 
Alienated Adolescents. American School Board Journal. 186(9), 26-28. 

Rosenberg, S.L., McKeon, L.M. & Dinero, T.E. (1999, October). Positive Peer Solutions: 
One Answer for the Rejected Student. Phi Delta Kappan. 81(2) 114-118. [Online]. 
Available: 

www.pdkintl.org/kappan/kros9910.htm 



Give Students Roles in 
Helping Their Peers 



Programs that provide a framework for students to help their peers have been shown to 
improve the academic and social development of both the help-seeker and the helper. 
Students thrive in becoming givers as well as receivers of knowledge. As these programs 
provide meaningful responsibilities for students, they also take some of the pressure off 
overcommitted adults. A greater number of skilled, compassionate people are available to 
help solve problems, making the school feel like a more supportive place. 

■ Peer Helper Programs 

Peer helper programs provide the kind of informal setting where students feel most com- 
fortable expressing their frustrations and seeking advice. Students will often confide in 
their peers when they are just starting to 
worry, whereas they may not go to the 
school counselor until stress has caused 
them to fall far behind in their schoolwork. 

Tanaka and Reid (1997) describe a well- 
researched, carefully structured peer helper 
program for middle and high schools. They 
stress that such programs should not use 
the term “peer counseling” because that 
suggests students have more expertise than 
they actually do, and reinforces the ten- 
dency of peer helpers to try to do more than 
is appropriate. 

In effective peer helper programs, trusted 
instructors and counselors are involved in the training, providing a bridge from student 
helpers to adults. Peer helpers keep logs and meet regularly to support one another. Stu- 
dents are selected by schoolwide nomination based on how they meet program competen- 
cies. Avoiding criteria such as popularity, grades, or attendance helps attract those students 
who don’t generally participate in school activities. 

Peer helpers require: 

m Helping skills, most notably, listening skills such as paraphrasing and asking questions, 
and the ability to express support and empathy. 




“The experience of 
needed, valued, and respe^^^^^^ 
by another person producec 
new view of self as a 
worthwhile human being. 

Diane Hedin, Students as Teach- 
ers: A Tool for Improving School 
Climate and Productivity 
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& Skills, attitudes, and information to help students access a network of experts. Knowing 
who to turn to and when is important. 

m The willingness to recognize and address their own pressures and needs. 

m An understanding of the limits of their role. 

0 Confidence in knowing what kind of situations require referring a student to an appro- 
priate adult, even after promising confidentiality. 

(Tanaka and Reid 1997) 

■ JuiQwmq 

Peer tutoring is consistently more effective than computer-assisted instruction, reduction of 
class size, or increased instructional time for raising the reading and mathematics achieve- 
ment of both tutors and tutees (Levin 1984). Most research shows that peer tutors get even 
more out of the job than the students they are tutoring. Tutors learn about the subject 
matter they are teaching, but also how to listen, communicate effectively, and respond to 
various learning styles. 

For this reason, a new tutor-centered model is being developed to give all students — not 
just the proficient ones — the opportunity to be tutors, and to make tutoring an integrated 
instructional strategy, rather than an out-of-class peripheral. Often, this model involves 
matching two classes of students at least two years apart. The older students tutor the 
younger ones, who will eventually convert to tutors themselves. This removes the negative 
perception around receiving help, since all students participate as both tutors and tutees. 

These tutoring programs are carefully facilitated by the classroom teachers, who work 
together during tutoring to make program and curriculum decisions. Sometimes, tutors 
and/or tutees take part in the planning and ongoing assessment of the program. Teachers 
need considerable training to put the program in place and to maintain it. 

It is important that tutoring programs be as heterogeneous as possible in terms of aca- 
demic ability, ethnicity, and physical ability. In some programs, students tutor students 
who have recently arrived from other countries, learning about the cultures of their prote- 
ges as they induct them into the American school system. 

■ Cross-Gracie Buddy Pmqmms 

Buddy programs are some elementary schools’ answer to problems of harassment, bully- 
ing, and other school climate problems. Students in one classroom are matched with 
students in another classroom at least two grades lower. Buddies may help in any number 
of academic areas, from reading to joint science fair projects. The relationship develops 
security, respect and affection in younger students, and a sense of responsibility and 
nurturance in the older ones. 
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As much as possible, teachers should be allowed to choose their preferred colleagues for 
the year’s buddying program. They will have extensive contact with this colleague, and 
may benefit by new ideas and encouraging interaction. Teachers also appreciate the consis- 
tency in instruction that can be cultivated through buddying with a younger class. 
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Cocurricu/d/. 



Activities 




n its pivotal treatise breaking Ranks: Changing an American Institution, the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals argues that student activities 
j and clubs are so indispensable to the educational program that they should be called 
cocurricular rather than extracurricular activities. Cocurricular activities help students 
learn the value of teamwork, individual and group responsibility, physical strength and 
endurance, competition, and diversity. They develop a sense of culture and community, 
and give students a place to exercise their academic skills. They offer opportunities far 
beyond what most classrooms can provide to develop principles and personalities. 



Students in cocurricular activities show more consistent attendance, better academic 
achievement, and higher aspirations for their education and careers than non-participants. 
(O’Brien & Rollefson 1995). Recent research suggests that participating in cocurricular 
activities may increase students’ sense of connection to their school, and decrease the 
likelihood of disengagement and dropping out (Lamborn et al. 1992; Finn 1993). 



Critics point out that research in this field is inherently weak, because students who go out 
for cocurricular activities may have stronger talents and motivation to begin with than 
their non-participating peers. Also, there is no clear indication that students’ academic 
progress is affected by some types of activities more than others, or by the number or 
diversity of activities in which. they participate. 

Still, an overwhelmingly positive body of evidence supports the importance of cocurricular 
activities, associating them with many positive effects: 

a A greater sense of connection to school indirectly increases students’ commitment to 
academics. 

B Close relationships with coaches and advisors can be used to encourage students’ 
motivation to achieve in the classroom. 

B Cocurricular activities may expose students to more academically oriented peer groups. 

B Some cocurricular activities provide a real-world context for skills and knowledge that 
students are learning in the classroom. 

B Some help develop concentration and planning skills that contribute to better academic 
achievement. 
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® Cocurricular activities allow students to define themselves by their strengths, offering 
opportunities for them to gain competence and build self-esteem. 

m They promote better interpersonal relations and civic participation among diverse 
students. 

One frequently voiced concern is that cocurricular activities demand so much of students’ 
time and concentration that they may be too tired or preoccupied to focus on schoolwork. 
A comprehensive nine high-school study found, to the contrary, that academic effort and 
achievement tended to increase as hours spent on extracurricular activities increased (to a 
limit of 20 hours, which few students attain). The more activities students were involved 
in, the better they scored on a range of positive outcome measures. This advantage was 
more pronounced for students in leadership activities and clubs or interest groups than for 
those in sports or performing activities (Lamborn et al. 1992). 

■ Equity in Cocurriesiiar Activities 

The National Education Longitudinal Study (NELS) finds that about four out of every five 
high school seniors participates in cocurricular activities. Sports has the widest participa- 
tion (42 percent in 1992), followed by performing arts (27 percent), academic clubs (26 
percent), and vocational/professional clubs (21 percent). 

According to NELS, there are no important differences in availability of cocurricular 
activities in relatively less affluent and more affluent schools. However, the study finds that 
students of low socioeconomic status participate at lower rates in every type of activity 
except vocational or professional clubs (in which they are almost twice as likely to partici- 
pate than more affluent students). If cocurricular activities are a means of connecting 
students to the school community, and increasing their chances of school success, this 
participation gap is a cause for concern. (O’Brien & Rollefson 1995). 

Barriers to student participation range from the more concrete, including family or work 
responsibilities, limited resources for equipment, fees, or other expenses, and transporta- 
tion or other logistical difficulties, to the more complex, such as lack of interest in or 
alienation from school and its activities (Kleese & D’Onofrio 1994). 

Some schools have a “no pass/no play” policy, limiting participation in sports and other 
clubs to students who maintain a specified grade-point average. These restrictions make 
the cocurriculum even more exclusive, dividing students into two groups: those engaged in 
the life of the school and those on the outside (Lewis 1989). The reaction to this policy can 
be insidious and very damaging: 

s Some teachers may inflate grades. 

@ Students may be discouraged from taking more challenging courses. 
m Cheating may be encouraged. 
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B Staff sponsors of cocurricular activities may be tempted to offer watered-down courses. 

B Students may drop out when the primary source of their success is eliminated. 

(Frith & Clark 1984) 

■ Sports Perspectives 

In the public eye and in the budgets of most schools, sports dominate other cocurricular 
activities. Sports offer a way to engage the public in the life of the school, and generally 
succeed at that task better than newsletters, school board, or PTA meetings. But Breaking 
Ranks, among others, cautions against letting the passion for sports and competitiveness 
overwhelm the school environment and eclipse other important initiatives for keeping 
students connected. All school-sponsored activities, including sports, should support the 
overall values and objectives of the school. 

The research on sports and student 
engagement draws mixed conclusions. 

Braddock et al. (1991) found that 
sports participation was positively 
related to eighth graders’ aspirations 
to enroll in academic programs and 
complete high school. Students in the 
study had good relations with school- 
mates and were less likely to be 
involved in school-related discipline 
problems. They looked forward to 
attending school and teachers judged 
them as giving full effort in class. 

A major study of high school drop- 
outs found that athletics significantly 
reduces a student’s likelihood of 
dropping out, whereas participation in academic or vocational clubs has no effect (McNeal 
1995). This study examined the continuum of cocurricular activities, from the highly 
prized (such as athletics) to the moderate status (such as music) to the devalued (such as 
hobby clubs). It found that students in higher-status activities have more power than 
students in other groups or in no groups. This impacts how students identify with the 
school culture and mediates a student’s likelihood of dropping out. Sports participation 
gives students prominence in the school and peer culture that serves to keep them in 
school . 

Lamborn et al. (1992), on the other hand, compared various types of cocurricular activi- 
ties, and found that students in high-visibility “glory sports” (a separate category from 
other athletics) did less well on academic outcomes than those involved in clubs or leader- 



“The life of a suburban teenager 
can tend to be insulated from the 
realities of the world. Involvement 
in extracurricular activities can 
begin to open a student’s mind to 
the diverse conditions that exist 
outside the classroom. 
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ship activities. Glory-sport participants also had higher rates of school deviance, such as 
cutting class, cheating on exams, and skipping school. The researchers related these differ- 
ences to several factors: 

a Advisor’s support: how often the sponsoring adult would allow the student to miss 
practice in order to study, how often the advisor spoke to the student about college, and 
whether the advisor cared more about the student’s achievement in classes or in the 
activity 

a Peer’s support: how often students received advice about classes from fellow activity 
participants, whether peers cared more about studying or partying, and whether they 
planned to go on to college 

a Personal resources: how much the activity contributed to planning homework time 
better and developing academic skills and confidence 

a Degree of distraction: how much participation undermined achievement by making 
students too tired to study or too nervous or excited to concentrate in class 

■ Evaluating Cocurricuiar Activities 

Today’s schools face heavy, often competing demands that undermine the ability to offer a 
wide range of student activities. Bringing students to high academic standards in the face 
of severe budgetary restrictions has forced many schools to drop or cut back cocurricuiar 
programs. At the same time, students in the lower and middle levels of achievement are 
taking more courses in the core academic subjects, at the expense of elective and voca- 
tional courses — those courses that may have seemed most relevant and motivating for 
them to stay in school. 

Without the balance of the social/personal and the academic, school becomes nothing but 
a hardship for struggling students. Administrators must find ways to protect and promote 
the menu of cocurricuiar activities, to offer as many students as possible the opportunity to 
participate in a wide variety of areas. This may require a full-scale reexamination of 
existing programs, to evaluate their relevance to the courses and purposes of the school. 
Some longstanding icons may have to be changed or sacrificed to provide for more rel- 
evant, more inclusive alternatives. 

As in every other dimension of the school experience, the effects of participation in 
cocurricuiar activities depend greatly on relationships with caring adults: coaches, advi- 
sors, and involved parents. These adults can establish a climate of respect, trust, support, 
and challenge, looking for each student’s strengths and mirroring those strengths back to 
the student. They must convey hope and optimism, no matter what the student’s past 
behavior or current challenges. In cocurricuiar activities, we have the opportunity to find 
every student’s talents, and to guide those talents into useful, satisfying paths. 
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“One characteristic that most 
distinguishes healthy communities 
from less healthy communities is 
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I n previous generations, children’s after-school activities were considered a family 
rnatter. Today, an estimated 28 million children (65 percent) have parents who work 
outside the home. The demand for safe, enriching after-school care is mounting as 
moms and dads struggle to be both good parents and good workers. 

In recent years, educators and policy makers have also shown increasing interest in out-of- 
school time. Standards-based reform has put pressure on teachers and administrators to 
meet high expectations for academic performance. While changing curricula and class- 
room practices, educators are also looking toward after-school programs as one of the 
vehicles for improving student achievement. 

The typical academic day takes up only about 20 percent of a child’s waking hours. Today, 
the gap between parents’ work schedules and students’ school schedules can amount to 20- 
25 hours per week (Annie E. Casey Foundation 1998). A scarcity of extra learning experi- 
ences during these hours may account for a large part of the achievement differential 
between minority and non-minority and low- and middle-income students. 

Lack of supervision during this time also exposes children to risk. For this reason, whole 
communities, not just families and schools, stand to benefit from structured after-school 
programs. While media attention in recent years has focused on dramatic incidents of 
violence within schools, public safety officials have been seeking a solution to the more 
common problem of after-school delinquency. Violent crime triples between the hours of 3 
p.m. and 8 p.m. Children are also at much greater risk of becoming victims of violent 
crime during these hours. Structured after-school programs have been shown to reduce 
rates of juvenile crime, as well as incidents involving the victimization of juveniles, during 
that high-risk period (U.S. Dept, of Education 1998), 

■ Positme Effects of Aftei^Sefiooi Pmqmmsi 
Some flesearcfi Findlfigs 

The benefits of a well-structured program are many. According to Wellesley College’s 
National Institute on Out-of-School Time (1998), a good after-school program provides 
four significant assets: 

a Relationships with caring, competent, and consistent adults 
a Access to enriching learning activities 
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m Access to safe and healthy environments 



0 Partnerships with families, schools, and communities 



Increased interaction with peers in a warm, structured environment contributes to en- 
hanced social development in children. Research shows that children who participate in 
school programs may behave better in class, handle conflict more effectively, and cooper- 
ate more with authority figures and their peers (Posner 8c Vandell 1994; Baker 8c Witt 
1995). ' 

School-age children and teens who are unsupervised during after-school hours are far more 
likely to use alcohol, drugs, and tobacco, engage in criminal and other high-risk behaviors, 
receive poor grades, and drop out of school. After-school programs have been shown to 
reduce both juvenile delinquency and victimization. They can also improve attendance and 
reduce the drop-out rate (U.S! Dept, of Education 1998). 

A study by the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (1996) found that students 
who spend one to four hours per week in extracurricular activities are 49 percent less 
likely to use drugs and 37 percent less likely to become teen parents than students who do 
not participate in extracurricular activities. 



Not all children engage in high-risk behavior after school, but the most frequent discre- 
tionary activity during these hours, television watching, can also be detrimental to a child’s 
development. Children and teens watch, on average, about 23 hours of television per 
week. Roughly 90 percent of the time is spent watching programs that are not specifically 
designed for children. By age 18, the average child has seen 200,000 acts of violence, 
including 40,000 murders, on television (U.S. Dept, of Education 1998). Children who 
participate in effective, structured after-school programs spend significantly less time 
watching television than children who are unsupervised or informally supervised after 
school (Posner 8c Vandell 1994; Baker 8c Witt 1995). 



Communities as a whole can 
benefit from effective after-school 
programs through reduced 
criminal activity costs. In addi- 
tion, school districts can save 
over the long term because of a 
decrease in special education 
placements. 

Students who participate in good 
after-school programs develop 
new skills and interests and 
express higher aspirations for the 
future, including a desire to 
obtain a college education (U.S. 
Dept, of Education 1998). 



“Students 
urgently require more of the s8rt~6f\: 
social capital that shapes the neti^^^^ 
values, norms, and relationships thar^^m 
make it possible for lives to have 
happy endings . . . They need activities 
during all of their waking hours, not 
just the traditional school day, that 
embellish intellectual growth. ” 

Gene I. Maeroff, Altering Destinies 
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■ Types of Programs 

Effective after-school programs address developmental needs of the whole child. The 
overall focus of a program may he academic, recreational, or cultural. Programs may be 
community-based or school-based. 

While the enrichment component of after-school programs can be directly or indirectly tied 
to the school curriculum, some basic consistency with regard to academic goals is generally 
considered desirable, even if the program only offers homework assistance and basic skills 
learning. Certain successful after-school programs, such as the Murfreesboro City Schools 
project (Jones 1995), have ensured a connection with school-day curricula by employing 
regular school day teaching staff. Others choose to employ qualified instructors who 
attend weekly meetings with school-day staff in order to maintain a close connection. 

Organized sports, drama, music, dance, chess clubs, and science clubs are all activities 
which promote teamwork, good sportsmanship, coping strategies, and problem solving. 
Today, these activities are less available to children, particularly those from low-income 
and inner-city families, than they were a generation ago. After-school programs can fill a 
valuable role by providing such opportunities. 

Many cultural skills important to human development are not taught in the classroom. 
These include hobbies such as woodwork, sewing, knitting, cooking, and gardening, and 
skills such as etiquette, personal grooming, conflict resolution, and respect for elders. 
Though non-academic, these skills contribute to students’ sense of their own competence, 
an important factor in connection and overall resiliency. 

■ Most Important Featores of Effective Programs 

Successful programs of all types, whether academic, recreational, or cultural in focus, have 
four basic features in common: consistent structure, active community involvement, respon- 
siveness to participants’ needs and interests, and extensive training for teachers and volunteers. 

Structure 

At least one study (Pierce et al. 1997) has shown that all children, but especially boys, 
respond best to a program that offers limited, structured activities as opposed to a wide 
array of optional, unstructured activities. Another study (Posner & Vandell 1994) found 
that low-income children involved in formally structured programs had better work habits, 
better peer relations, and were rated as being more “emotionally adjusted” than students 
who were informally supervised. 

Community Involvement 

Often, after-school programs widen their pool of resources, expertise, and activities by 
using the services of parents and other community volunteers. In some cases, community 
partners assume primary responsibility for working with kids after school, allowing 
teachers to focus exclusively on their academic-day responsibilities. Whether or not com- 
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munity volunteers are involved in a program, children can forge a connection with their 
communities by taking part in service-learning activities as part of the after-school curricu- 
lum. It is generally recommended that all programs establish an external advisory board 
made up of school and community members to maintain a link between the two and help 
things run smoothly. 

Responsiveness to Participants’ Needs 

The more ownership parents and children feel, the more likely it is that they will stay 
involved. Families and children should be invited to participate in the planning stages of 
after-school programs. In turn, programs can play an active role in providing social sup- 
port to disadvantaged students and their families. Some policy makers believe that schools 
and communities should get more involved in the whole lives of disadvantaged students 
(Maeroff 1998). This support can take a variety of forms. Bilingual support staff at the 
Youth Employment Program for At-Risk students in Indiana visit participants’ families to 
help with housing, employment, and health needs which can interfere with a student’s 
educational success (U.S. Dept, of Education 1999). Support can also take the form of 
modeling good parenting practices. The Chicago Lighthouse After School Program teaches 
parents how to help children with homework. Ninety-five percent of parents of children in 
New Hampshire’s Y.O.U. program reported that they have learned how to be a better 
parent by observing after-school staff interact in positive ways with their children (U.S. 
Dept, of Education 1998). 

Training 

Many pre-packaged programs have relatively structured materials and training procedures. 
This does not mean that schools should necessarily implement programs from outside 
vendors. If a school plans to create and implement its own program, however, time must 
be allowed for extensive structural planning, curriculum development, and training. 

Regardless of the goals of the program, adequate training and supervision of the staff is a 
critical component of the program’s success. Training must include teaching staff and 
volunteers to work well with children, help to resolve disputes, adapt to the needs of 
children of different ages and backgrounds, and implement the program’s academic, 
cultural, and recreational components 
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Web Resources: 

21st Century Community Learning Centers 

This U.S. Department of Education program provides resources and funding opportunities 
for schools to develop before, after, and summer extended learning programs. Publications 
available through this site offer practical information for every phase of community 
learning center development, from community assessment to budgeting and evaluation. 
Publications are also available by calling 1-800-USA-LEARN or by e-mail at 
partner@ed.gov. 
www.ed.gov/21stcclc/ 

National Network for Child Care 

This organization offers a wide range of articles on the philosophy and the nuts and bolts 

of setting up extended-day programs. 

www.nncc.org/SACC/sacc.page.html 

North Central Regional Educational Laboratory 

NCREL offers excellent background information and an extensive list of extended learning 

publications and web sites. 

www.ncrel.org/sdrs/timely/extiss.htm 

www.ncrel.org/sdrs/timely/extpub.htm 




after school and summer programs help 
hay on the right track from the beginning, by 
vviding reading tutoring to younger children, 
mentors to guide older children through the math and 
science courses — like Algebra and Geometry — that 
pave the way to college, as well as opportunities in 
the arts, sports, and recreation and help from caring 
adults to guide kids to grow and develop into strong 
individuals. ” 



Keeping Schools Open as Community Learning Centers: Extending 
Learning in a Safe, Drug- Free Environment Before and After School 
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I any schools are abandoning the traditional school calendar with its three months 
of summer vacation, and approaching learning as a year-round opportunity. Sum- 
mer programs added to the traditional 180-day school year provide unique oppor- 
tunities for remediation and enrichment. 



As every teacher knows, students typically forget a great deal over the summer. For 
reasons that are not immediately clear, children from low-income families tend to lose even 
more ground than children of higher socionomic status (Heyns 1978, 1987). In an effort 
to counteract the effects of the summer break, September is traditionally devoted to review 
of the previous year’s curriculum. But even with this review, some students are not able to 
regain their foothold. They may remain behind during the entire school year, with the 
result that at the end of the following summer, they are even further behind. If this trend is 
not addressed early in elementary school, these students are at risk of becoming chronic 
low-achievers (Guskey 1985). 

While summer programs are no substitute for improved school-year instruction, summer 
school can significantly enhance the self-confidence of under-achieving students, replacing 
their sense of failure with a sense of pride and competence. Summer school has come a 
long way since the days when it was considered a kind of punishment. Even remedial 
programs can encourage children to combine what they consider fun with learning about 
math, science, reading, writing, art, music, and computers. 

Not all summer programs focus on academic enrichment. But declining academic achieve- 
ment nationwide has led to a recent resurgence of summer school programs. In 1997, 
Chicago was the first large district to require summer school for low-achieving students. 
Gains in test scores there led many other communities to follow suit. In the summer of 
1999, half of the nation’s large city school systems offered remedial summer school, and 
many of them required students who had failed state exams to attend (White & Johnston 
1999). 

Summer enrichment programs for gifted students are also gaining in popularity. Such 
programs offer students an opportunity to explore a special interest intensively, often with 
teacher/mentors who are professionals in the field. For children whose abilities surpass 
those of their age group, summer programs based on skill and interest rather than age can 
be particularly rewarding (Ware 1990). 
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Classroom teachers can also benefit from the condensed, more intimate scale of summet 
programs, using them as a kind of teaching practicum. In this way, students in regular 
academic-year classrooms get to benefit from what their teachers learn over the summer 
(Aidman 1998). 

■ Essential Components of Effective Summer Programs 

Effective programs, whether academically focused or not, are balanced to meet the needs 
of the whole child, social and emotional as well as intellectual (Ware 1990). 

Denoya (1998) says that successful extended-day programs are characterized by: 

0 well-defined program vision with activities tailored to needs of participants 

a recognition of the value of diverse backgrounds and experiences 

a respect, trust, and caring between staff and students 

0 solid organizational structure 

s high expectations for attendance and behavior 

0 effective collaboration between community organizations, schools, and other groups 

Ineffective programs are ones in which teachers have large classes containing students of 
widely varying abilities, with little accountability for outcomes, inadequate curriculum 
planning, and insufficient resources (Aidman 1997). 

Denoya (1998) discusses four logistical considerations which must be addressed before an 
academic program can succeed: curriculum development, orientation, facilities, and field 
trips. These considerations are also relevant to other kinds of programs. 

Curriculum development. Academic programs should incorporate enrichment and skills- 
improvement activities, career counseling if directed toward older children, and an aca- 
demic year follow-up component. Curricula can include remedial or advanced coursework, 
tutorials, lab projects, research, field work, mentoring by professionals, and even business 
internships. A comprehensive program should integrate non-instructional “electives.” 
Summer is an ideal time for students to apply classroom learning to real-world experience. 
This exposure can spark enthusiasm for academics in students who are struggling, and 
reinforce the interest of successful students. 

Orientation. A program handbook can be a valuable reference for participants, delineating 
the program’s objectives, schedule, and behavior expectations, and introducing the staff. A 
face-to-face orientation involving parents and students is also recommended. 

Facilities. Depending on the scope and duration of the program, as much as six months of 
advance work may be required to coordinate computer and science labs, recreational 
facilities, transportation, and health services, as well as housing and food service if the 
program is residential. 
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Field trips. Connecting field trips with a program’s theme is a good way to enhance the 
learning experience. Certain arrangements must be made in advance for most field trips, 
including tickets, transportation, and parking. Staff will want to preview the. site before 
taking the students, in order to make on-site arrangements for the group and anticipate 
potential problems. 

All programs, but particularly those targeting a low-income student body, will need to take 
into consideration transportation and funding barriers to student participation. Ideally, 
programs will either provide busing or find a location convenient to public transportation 
(Denoya 1998). Students may be required to pay tuition at some level, but scholarships 
will have to be available, and the majority of program funding should come from other 
sources (see funding section). 

■ Research Findings on the Positive Effects of 

Hood Symmer Programs 

Students on average lose about a month of grade-level equivalent skills from the day 
school is dismissed to the first day of school in the fall (Cooper 1996). Loss of skills is 
particularly pronounced among students of lower socionomic status (Heyns 1978). This 
may be partly due to the fact that many enriching activities— traveling, museum visits, 
summer camp — are costly. 

Grade level is another variable in the effect of summer vacation. Students in fourth grade 
and beyond have been shown to experience significant academic slippage over the summer, 
while first- through third-graders gained or remained constant (Allinder et al. 1992; 
Entwistle & Alexander 1992). 

Summer programs that provide opportunities for gaining and retaining knowledge can 
mitigate the negative effects of summer break (Denoya 1998). With their smaller class 
sizes, more individualized attention, and greater access to resources, they can serve to 
enhance a reluctant student’s motivation (Aidman 1997). Students who are performing 
above grade level also find reason to thrive in summer programs, placed among peers who 
share their enthusiasm and skill (Ware 1990). 

■ lypes of Programs 

All summer programs have educational benefits, but not all are strictly academic. Aca- 
demic programs emphasize overall educational goals in math, science, and reading. Non- 
academic programs focus on extra-curricular learning, and might include an arts camp, a 
jump rope camp, a soccer clinic, a cooking class, or a drug-abuse prevention workshop. 

All programs, whether academic, arts, or recreational, benefit from field trips, mentoring, 
and parental involvement (Denoya et al. 1997). Any program may be either residential or 
commuter. The duration of the program is partly dependent on student age. Younger 
children will benefit from briefer, more hands-on programs, where more mature students 
might prefer an extended program offering a variety of activities (Denoya 1998). 
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■ Student and Staff Recruitment 

Criteria for selection of staff will vary based on the goals of the program. If the goals are 
general academic ones for the elementary level, a qualified elementary teacher is required. 
If the program is a remedial one, teachers should have specific qualifications for working 
with disadvantaged or at-risk youth. A competent, experienced program director also will 
be needed. Large-scale programs should also employ an assistant director, a secretary, and 
a community coordinator (Denoya 1998). 

A number of barriers exist which can prevent young people — especially low-income 
youth — from taking part in summer programs. These barriers include transportation 
problems, high costs, and lack of knowledge about programs. If a program is remedial, 
students will likely be advised to enroll based on academic performance. Otherwise, 
several strategies can be used to recruit students from the target populations, including: 

IB school-sponsored student visits to summer program sites 

ss publicity about upcoming summer programs in local and school newspapers 

B informational meetings with prospective students and their parents where teachers, 
program directors, and previous students are available to answer questions 

B distribution of brochures and applications (Denoya 1998) 

Problems in student and staff recruitment can arise in spite of good planning. It is impor- 
tant that program administrators rely on clear documentation and frequent communica- 
tion with students, staff, and parents. To compensate for last minute pull-outs, it is a good 
idea to keep enrollment numbers flexible, while not exceeding an ideal ratio of 10 - 15 
students per teacher (Denoya 1998). 

■ Evaluation 

Thorough documentation of the outcomes of summer programs is essential to ensuring 
future funding and support. There are several ways to evaluate a program’s effects. Leffert 
and colleagues suggest the following (1996): 

Outcome Study. This is most practical when the program has specifically stated goals. 
Many summer programs have general aims, so measurable outcomes on an individual or 
group level are difficult to achieve. 

Conceptual framework review. For programs that are guided by a certain theoretical 
approach, short-term evaluation involves assessing the degree to which the program 
conforms to the theoretical framework. 

Integrated Approach. Combining the above methods provides the most useful information 
for program improvement, expansion, or restructuring. 
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Questions to consider when developing an evaluation plan include: Is the program ready — 
i.e. well-established and stable enough — for a summary evaluation? Are goals realistic and 
clear? Is the program of adequate duration and intensity to achieve the desired outcomes? 
The goal of any evaluation strategy should be to gather information that can be used to 
strengthen the program (Denoya 1998). 

A self-evaluative questionnaire to be completed by everyone invested in the program, 
including teachers, administrators, parents, and students, is a crucial piece of any compre- 
hensive evaluation plan. 
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APPENDIX A 



School Resiliency-Building Assessment 

Adapted from Resiliency in Schools, by Nan Henderson and 
Mike M. Milstein, pp. 114-116. ©1996 Corwin Press. 

Reprinted with permission. 

Evaluate the following elements of school resiliency building using a scale of 1 to 4, with 1 
indicating “we have this together,” 2 indicating “we’ve done a lot in this area, but could 
do more,” 3 indicating “we are getting started,” and 4 indicating “nothing has been 
done.” 



Belonging 

n Students have a positive bond with at least one caring adult in the school. 
Students feel cared for and supported in the school. 

Students experience many types of incentives, recognitions, and rewards. 



□ 

□ 

□ 



Students belong to a caring advisory group that helps them when they are having 
problems. 

CZ] Students are engaged in lots of interest-based before-, after-, and during-school 
activities. 

CZ Staff feeh cared for and appreciated in the school, 
n Staff engages in meaningful interactions with one another, 
n experiences many types of incentives, recognitions, and rewards, 

n Staff has been involved in creating meaningful vision and mission statements. 

□ Families are positively bonded to the school. 

□ The school has a climate of kindness and encouragement. 

□ The physical environment of the school is warm, positive, and inviting. 

□ Resources needed by students and staff are secured and distributed fairly in the 
school. 

D SCORE 
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Coeiipelesiee 

CH Students believe they can succeed. 

CH Students experience little or no labeling (formally or informally) or tracking. 

n Students use refusal skills, assertiveness, healthy conflict resolution, good decision 

making and problem solving, and healthy stress-management skills most of the 
time. 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Staff works cooperatively together and emphasizes the importance of cooperation, 
believes members can succeed. 

Staff \\2iS the interpersonal skills necessary to engage in effective organizational 
functioning and the professional skills necessary for effective teaching. 

Staff \s rewarded for risk-taking and excellence. 

The school promotes a philosophy of lifelong learning. 

The school provides growth plans for staff and students with clear outcomes, 
regular reviews, and supportive feedback. 

The school provides the skill development needed by all members of the school 
community. 

An attitude of “can do” permeates the school. 

SCORE 



EBupowermefit 

CH Students are engaged in cooperative learning that focuses on both social skills and 
academic outcomes. 

IZZl Students are involved in school decision making, including governance and policy. 

CH Students are clear about the behaviors expected of them and experience consistency 

in boundary enforcement. 

CH Staff \s clear about what is expected of them and experience consistency of expec- 
tations. 

CH Staff \s involved in school decision making, including governance and policy. 

CH The school fosters an ongoing discussion of norms, rules, goals, and expectations 
for staff and students. 

□ The school provides training necessary for members of the school community to 
effectively set and live by behavioral expectations. 

n SCORE 
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Usefulness 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Students are involved in programs that emphasize service to other students, school, 
and the community. 

Staff '\s engaged in both job-specific and organizationwide responsibilities. 

All people in the school community (students, parents, staff) are viewed as 
resources rather than problems, objects, or clients. 

The school climate emphasizes “doing what really matters.” 

SCORE 

TOTAL SCORE 



Range of Scores 



Overall: 


35-140 


Belonging: 


13-52 


Students: 


12 - 48 


Competence: 


11-44 


Staff: 


11 - 44 


Empowerment: 


7-28 


School: 


12 - 48 


Usefulness: 


4-16 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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Analysis of Extended-Day Programs 

From CRESPAR Technical Report No. 24, A Review of Extended-Day 
and After-School Programs and Their Effectiveness, 
by Olatokunbo S. Fashola. ©1999 CSOS. 

After-school programs are often not linked to the regular school day, so studying their 
effects is very difficult. Relatively few specific programs have been thoroughly evaluated, 
and the evaluations that have been done are quite inconsistent. The 33 program reviews 
that follow are based on a broad search and analysis of existing evaluations. Some are 
more detailed than others, or offer different kinds of information, reflecting the diversity 
of their sources. However, all of the programs show some evidence of effectiveness and 
replicability. 

Two broad types of programs for school-age children are included in these reviews: 

After-School Programs. These programs seek to help children make creative use of their 
free time through opportunities to explore and develop skills, talents, and hobbies. Aca- 
demic achievement, attendance, or other school-related outcomes may not be primary 
goals. 

School-Based Academic Extended-Day Programs. In these programs, the goals, 
outcomes, and methods of academic instruction are directly connected to what takes place 
during the school day. They usually take place on the school grounds and may provide a 
mixture of academic, recreational, and cultural programs. Teachers and paraprofessionals 
are usually paid to oversee these programs. 

This report describes programs that have strong evidence of effectiveness. It also includes 
some programs that have little evidence of effectiveness yet, but do have active dissemina- 
tion and replicability materials that could be used by other after-school programs. Some of 
the programs were developed specifically for use after school, and others are adaptable. All 
of the programs have been used with at-risk students. 

Evidence of effectiveness in this review is reported in the form of effect sizes or NCEs. An 
effect size is the proportion of a standard deviation by which an experimental group 
exceeds a control group: To give a sense of scale, an effect size of +1.0 would be equivalent 
to 100 points on the Standford Achievement Test scale, two stanines, 15 points of IQ, or 
about 21 NCEs. In general, an effect size of +0.25 or more would be considered education- 
ally significant. 
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The 34 programs reviewed by CRESPAR fall into four major categories: 
m Language Arts After- School Programs 

n Academically Oriented After-School Programs in Other Areas 
m Study Skills Programs 
m Tutoring Programs to Improve Reading 

For more details on the focus and methodology of this review, see CRESPAR Technical 
Report No. 24: 

www.csos.jhu.edu/crespar/Reports/report24entire.htm 



Language Arts After-School Programs 

These programs were designed to help students experiencing difficulties or to provide 
enriching opportunities for students in language arts. 



Books and Beyond 

GRADE LEVEL: K-8 
OVERVIEW 

Books and Beyond is a voluntary reading program aimed at helping and motivating 
students in grades K-8 to read more recreationally and watch less television. The program 
strives to help students become more critical about the types of television shows that they 
watch. With the combination of discriminate television watching and enjoyable recre- 
ational reading, tbe ultimate goal of Books and Beyond is to improve reading skills and to 
improve students’ attitudes towards books and reading. Students earn small awards such 
as theme folders, pencils, and gold medals if they read a certain number of books, depend- 
ing upon grade level. Books and Beyond supplements the school’s regular reading pro- 
gram, and has also been implemented in after-scbool or extended scbooi-day programs. 

When schools implement Books and Beyond, they develop a coordinating team which 
consists of the principal, library-media specialist, three teachers, and three parents. All 
teachers are informed about the program and encouraged to participate by reading aloud 
to tbeir classes on a regular basis and by acting as role models wbo record their own 
recreational reading. The main implementation and operation of the program are usually 
the responsibility of tbe core team — including parents — rather than the individual 
classroom teacher. 

When after-school programs implement the after-school version of Books and Beyond, the 
core team consists of a director and two or three staff coordinators who take on the 
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responsibilities of the core team. Additionally, older students (junior high school and high 
school students) can be used as reading models, and they, along with parents, are respon- 
sible for keeping track of the books read. 

The intended audience for this program is all students from varying backgrounds, includ- 
ing gifted, at-risk, special education, and bilingual students. Non-readers can participate in 
the program by having books read to them; readers can include tutors, study buddies, 
community readers, and/or caregivers. Schools operate Books and Beyond for six to eight 
months, allowing sufficient time to build positive reading habits, and the program is 
implemented in the form of a read-a-thon. 

Books and Beyond includes a parental component. Parent volunteers coordinate the 
record-keeping activities of the program, including tracking the books read by the students 
and the various awards presented. The program asks parents who work with the program 
at home to read to their children, take them to the public library, help them keep records 
of the books they read at home and at school, chart the amount of time they spend watch- 
ing television, and model reading themselves. 

Students in kindergarten through third grade have a goal of 120 books over the course of 
the program that they are required to read, or have read to them, if they wish to earn a 
gold medal award at the end of the program. Children in grades 4-8 are required to read 
2,400 pages in order to obtain a gold medal. These goals are adaptable, depending on the 
needs of the children involved in the program. Books and Beyond typically receives sup- 
port and endorsement from local businesses. Read-a-thon theme topics include Travel 
through Time, Jog America, Quest for Knowledge, Sports Decathlon, Around the World 
with Books, and Mysteries of the Deep. 

EVALUATION 

The evaluations of Books and Beyond do not include evaluations of the program in after- 
school or extended school-day settings. The pilot evaluation of Books and Beyond was 
done in three evaluation sites, and the replication evaluation included a diverse group of 
students. In a Missouri study, the students'in grades 2-8 were predominantly Caucasian 
middle-class students. In a Connecticut study, the students were in grades 2-6, and were of 
a variety of ethnic backgrounds. These students had been labeled at-risk for dropping out 
of school. Finally, students in a New York study were in grades 2-8, were of a variety of 
ethnic backgrounds, and had shown very low standardized test scores. The evaluation 
consisted of surveys of the students and their parents about the number of hours that the 
students had spent watching television as well as the number of books the students had 
read during the program. Students involved in the evaluations did not include all of the 
participants in the program, but rather, students who had read a minimum number of 
books (for example, 60 books in grades 2-3). Surveys were administered at the beginning 
and end of the sessions. The original study included a control group, but the differences in 
responses between the treatment and control groups were not statistically significant. All 
students, experimental as well as control, stated that they had decreased the amount of 
time they spent watching television, increased discrimination in their selection of television 
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programs, increased the number of books they read, would be more likely to choose to 
read a book than watch television (compared to the beginning of the program), and read 
more at home. 

The limitations of these studies are clear. They rely on self-report data only and have no 
assessment of actual gains in reading achievement. The gains that were noted on pre-to- 
post surveys were also seen among non-participants, and the studies were limited to 
students who had read at least a certain number of books. These findings can only be 
considered suggestive at best. 

SCOPE 

Books and Beyond currently exists in over 5,000 schools in forty-five states, has been 
expanded to the preschool level with the Ready to Read program, and has also been 
adopted by 130 elementary schools in the United Kingdom. Books and Beyond has also 
been used as a stand-alone after-school and extended school-day program in schools, in 
boys and girls’ clubs, and in some after-school community efforts in low-income housing 
projects. Books and Beyond has added a new program titled Math, Science, and Beyond, 
seeking to teach children mathematics and science during the after-school hours. This 
program is currently being developed and evaluated under the auspices of a National 
Science Foundation grant for use in after-school programs. 

REVIEWS 

Books and Beyond. (1995). Submission to the Program Effectiveness Panel of the U.S. 
Department of Education. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education. 

Books and Beyond. (1983). Submission to the Program Effectiveness Panel of the U.S. 
Department of Education. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education. 

Topolovac, E.R. (1982). Jog America read-a-thon and TV viewing skills packet: Books and 
Beyond. Sacramento, CA: California State Department of Education, Solana Beach El- 
ementary School District. 

Topolovac, E.R. (1982). Literature at home: Elementary/junior high Books and Beyond. 
Sacramento, CA: California State Department of Education, Solana Beach Elementary 
School District. 

CONTACT . 

Books and Beyond 

Ellie Topolovac, Director or Ann Collins, Coordinator 
Solana Beach School District 
309 North Rios Avenue 
Solana Beach, CA 92075 

(619) 755-8000, (619) 755-3823, or (619) 755-6319; FAX (619) 755-0449 

email: booksbey@sbsd.sdcoe.kl2.ca.ushttp://wwwsbsd.sdcoe.kl2.ca.us/SBSD/SpecialProg/bb 
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Junior Great Books Curriculum of Interpretive 
Reading, Writing, and Discussion 

GRADE LEVEL; 2-12 
OVERVIEW 

The Junior Great Books Curriculum of Interpretive Reading, Writing, and Discussion 
(JGBC) is a junior version of the Great Books Foundation program. It strives to promote 
cognitive processing in reading comprehension and literacy in children in grades 2-12 by 
emphasizing three kinds of thinking: factual, interpretive, and evaluative. These three types 
of information about text are explored by children using a method of shared inquiry and 
interpretive questioning, which encourages children to realize that there is more than one 
answer to questions asked about the text they have read. 

The JGBC is not a stand-alone program, but is used as a partial replacement of or supple- 
ment to the regular reading program during the regular school day. Some activities that the 
children in the JGBC program participate in include text-opener, reading the story twice, 
sharing questions, directed notes, interpreting words, shared inquiry discussion, and 
writing after the discussion. 

When schools choose to engage in the JGBC program, the school is provided with a two- 
day, ten-hour, “Basic Leader” training course. Schools can also choose to enroll in optional 
one- or two-day curriculum leader training courses. During this training, core leaders are 
taught to conduct activities such as preparing units and discussing interpretive issues 
together. Students who participate in the program are usually enrolled for one semester, in 
which they study an anthology consisting of twelve selections. 

EVALUATION 

In an evaluation of JGBC that researched the effects of the program on academic achieve- 
ment in reading vocabulary during the school day, 150 JGBC students were matched with 
120 control students in four schools, and tested on the ITBS (3 schools) and CTBS (1 
school). This study included both urban and suburban populations. The JGBC schools on 
each site involved a control classroom and a treatment (JGBC) classroom. Teachers were 
randomly assigned to a group (using a coin flip) to determine whether they would be in the 
control group or the experimental group. In four of the schools, JGBC students outscored 
their control group counterparts (ES= +.24, +.34, +.39, and +.32). An additional internal 
evaluation of the program showed that students involved in JGBC demonstrated stronger 
interpretive thinking skills than did the students in the control group. 

These results show the effects of JGBC in programs used during the school day, and not 
after school. JGBC was not originally created for use in after-school settings and has not 
been evaluated for such use, but has often been used in that way. The creators of the 
program are able and willing to help after-school programs implement JGBC in their 
specific programs either with teachers or paraprofessionals (volunteers, parents, and 
college students). 
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SCOPE 

JGBC exists in schools across the country. The Great Books Foundation, established in 
1947, trains more than 12,000 people each year to lead Junior Great Books programs. 

REVIEWS 

Nichols, T. M. (1992). A Program for Teachers and Students: The Junior Great Books 
Program. Gifted Child Today. 15(5), 50-51. 

Nichols, T.M. (1993). A study to determine the effects of the Junior Great Books Program 
on the interpretive reading skills developmefit of gifted/able learner children. Paper pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Mid-South Educational Research Association, Knox- 
ville, TN. 

Criscuola, M.M. (1994). Read, Discuss, Reread: Insights from the Junior Great Books 
Program. Educational Leadership. 51(5), 58-61. 

CONTACT 

Junior Great Books Curriculum (JGBC) 

The Great Books Foundation 
35 East Wacker, Suite 2300 
Chicago, IL 60601-2298 
(800) 222-5870 



Murfreesboro Extended School Program fESPf 

GRADE LEVEL; K-6 
OVERVIEW 

One of the most widely known community-based extended-day school programs is the 
Murfreesboro Extended School Program (ESP) in Murfreesboro, Tennessee. This program 
began in 1986 at one elementary school. The program has a clear academic focus, but also 
includes cultural and recreational elements. 

The hours of the Extended School Program are in the morning from 6:00 a.m. until 7:45 
a.m., and then after school from 2:25 p.m. until 6:00 p.m. At the end of the school day, 
students involved in the ESP program are divided into groups of 12 and provided with a 
qualified staff person who provides academic enrichment and support. Each day for 30 
minutes, students are provided with tutors from Middle Tennessee State University, par- 
ents, and staff from the school, who help them with their homework. Following this, the 
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students involved in the program are able to choose additional academic skills classes, in 
which they learn basic reading skills and basic mathematics skills, geography, science, 
study skills, and other higher order thinking skills, using the Paideia philosophy as the 
basis for the curriculum and instructional program. The Paideia program emphasizes 
engaging all students in intellectual inquiry, with a particular focus on great books and 
great thinkers. It uses small group “Socratic” seminars, coaching by teachers, peer tutor- 
ing, project-based learning, and other means of engaging students as active learners. 
Paideia principles are used as a general guide to reform, not as a specific strategy. 

Cultural activities include music, violin and guitar, arts, computer clubs, and foreign 
language. Additionally, students have opportunities to engage in recreational activities, 
such as physical education, movies, handicrafts, dance. Brownies, and 4-H. 

EVALUATION 

The ESP program does not have evidence of effectiveness. It exists only in Murfreesboro, 
but has been sustained for 11 years. 

SCOPE 

The program is now institutionalized in the Murfreesboro school district, with support 
from the central school district as well as site-based support. About half of the school-aged 
students in the district (25,000 students) are involved. Each school has a staff person 
provided by the district, the equivalent of a half-time assistant principal, who is mainly 
responsible for the extended school program 

REVIEWS 

Jones, J.H. (1994). Ahead of the Times in Murfreesboro. School Admmistrator.51(3)j 
16,18-21. 

Jones, J.H. (1995). Extending School Hours: a Capital Idea. Educational Leadership. 53 
(3), 44-46. 

CONTACT 

Becci Bookner 

Director, BR Program 

400 N. Maple Street, P.O. Box 279 

Murfreesboro, TN 37133-0279 

(615) 893-2313 
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Tile C©cS"C®ia Valmed! Yentli IPrograiti 

GRADE LEVEL; K-12 
OVERVIEW 

The Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program (1991) is a cross-age tutoring program designed to 
increase the self-esteem and school success of at-risk middle and high school students by 
placing them in positions of responsibility as tutors of younger elementary school students. 
The Valued Youth Program (VYP) was originally developed by the Intercultural Develop- 
ment Research Association in San Antonio, Texas. The original implementation of the 
program was funded by Coca-Cola, and implemented in collaboration with five school 
districts in San Antonio between 1984 and 1988, with approximately 525 high school 
tutors and 1575 elementary tutees. 

The overall goal of the program is to reduce the dropout rates of at-risk students by 
improving their self-concepts and academic skills. This is done by making them tutors, and 
providing assistance with basic academic skills. The program also emphasizes elimination 
of non-academic and disciplinary factors that contribute to dropping out. For example, it 
attempts to develop students’ sense of self-control, decrease student truancy, and reduce 
disciplinary referrals.Tt also seeks to form home-school partnerships to increase the level 
of support available to students. 

When students agree to serve as tutors, they are required to enroll in a special tutoring 
class, which allows them to improve their own basic academic skills as well as their tutor- 
ing skills. The students who are involved as tutors are paid a minimum wage stipend. The 
tutors work with three elementary students at a time for a total of about four hours per 
week. They are taught to develop self-awareness and pride, which is expected to make 
them less likely to exhibit disciplinary problems. 

Functions are held to honor and recognize the tutors as role models. They receive T-shirts, 
caps, and certificates of merit for their efforts. 

EVALUATION 

The main evaluation of the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program compared 63 VYP tutors to 
70 students in a comparison group (Cardenas, Montecel, Supik &c Harris, 1992). The 
students in four San Antonio schools were matched on the basis of age, ethnicity, lunch 
eligibility, percentage of students retained in grade, scores on tests of reading, quality of 
school life, and self-concept. They were selected (not randomly) into the experimental 
group based on scheduling and availability, and the remaining students were placed into 
the comparison group. Nearly all of the students in both groups were Latino and limited 
English proficient. The control students were somewhat less likely to qualify for free lunch 
or to have been retained in grade. 
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Two years after the program began, 12% of the comparison students but only 1% of the 
VYP students had dropped out. Reading grades were significantly higher for the VYP 
group, as were scores on a self-esteem measure and on a measure of attitude towards 
school. 

SCOPE 

The VYP has been widely replicated throughout the southwest and elsewhere. In 1990, 
additional funding was provided by Coca-Cola for sites in California, Florida, New York, 
and Texas, and the program is now being extended into schools in Idaho, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, and other states. The Coca-Cola VYP has also been used in after-school settings. 

REVIEWS 

Cardenas, J.A., Montecel, M.R., Supik, J.D. & Harris, R.J. (1992). The Coca-Cola Valued 
Youth Program: Dropout Prevention Strategies for at-Risk Students. Texas Researcher, 3, 
111-130. 

Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program, (1991). Proposal submitted to the Program Effective- 
ness Panel of the U.S. Department of Education. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of 
Education. 

CONTACT 

Coca Cola Valued Youth Program 

Intercultural Development Research Association 

5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350, San Antonio, Texas 78228-1190 

Phone: (210) 444-1710 / Fax: (210) 444/1714 

www.idra.org/ccvyp/default.htm . 



Pmject Success Emhhment 

GRADE LEVEL: K-I2 
OVERVIEW 

Project Success Enrichment was originally developed to enrich the language arts of gifted 
and talented students (including low-income students) in elementary schools during the 
regular school day by providing them with learning activities that include higher order 
thinking skills, cooperative learning, interactive discussions, and shared decision making. 
Since its original development, it has been used among children of varying socio-economic, 
racial, and academic achievement levels. Teachers who incorporate PSE into their curricu- 
lum attend a two-day workshop and learn how to adapt their curriculum to the program’s 
goals. Teachers plan their PSE curriculum in a structured and hierarchical manner specified 
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by the model. Project Success Enrichment uses a whole-language approach to teach lan- 
guage arts, incorporating and connecting reading, writing, and thinking to specific aca- 
demic processes. Students work on such language arts skills as imagery (use of metaphors 
and similes), vocabulary, sentences, literature, and formatting their work. They engage in 
writing short stories and poetry, drafting and editing their work, analyzing literature, and 
completing and evaluating projects. 

EVALUATION 

Although PSE has a language arts and a visual arts K-12 component, the area that received 
validation from the National Diffusion Network (NDN) was language arts in grades 4-6, 
when used during the regular school day. In the main evaluation of PSE, the language arts 
performance of over 700 PSE students in gifted programs in grades 3 through 7 was 
compared to a control group, using an alternative assessment developed and validated by 
Sebesta (PSE, 1995). The work of all of the students in both the control and the experi- 
mental groups was randomly paired (using a random number table) and then given to the 
evaluators. Evaluators were asked to evaluate the products with ratings of whether the 
portfolio products were better than those of an average gifted student for the grade level 
being assessed, without knowing which students belonged to which groups. Results were 
analyzed using the sign test, and effect sizes were calculated using Cohen’s “g.” Overall, 
gifted students who had received PSE outperformed comparison gifted students with 
respect to the number of “better” ratings. All of the differences between the two groups 
showed effect sizes between +.44 and +.50. 

PSE is also involved in other national and developmental projects such as Applying Tech- 
nology in Rural Education (ATIRE) and Project Step-Up. 

REVIEWS 

Project Success Enrichment. (1995). Submission to the Program Effectiveness Panel of the 
U.S. Department of Education. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education. 

CONTACT 

Project Success Enrichment/ Art 
Carolyn Bronson, Project Director 
Box 22447 

Seattle, WA 98122-0447 
(206) 325-5418 
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Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction 

GRADE LEVEL; K-12 
OVERVIEW 

The goal of the Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction (ECRI) is to improve elemen- 
tary school students’ reading ability. This program emphasizes such reading-related skills 
as word recognition, study skills, spelling, penmanship, proofing, and writing skills, 
leading to improvement in decoding, comprehension, and vocabulary. ECRI has been 
developed and evaluated as a regular school-day and an after-school program. 

ECRI teachers expect all students to excel. The lessons for ECRI are scripted and incorpo- 
rate multisensory and sequential methods and strategies of teaching. In a typical lesson, 
teachers introduce new concepts in lessons using at least seven methods of instruction, 
teaching at least one comprehension skill, one study skill, and one grammar or creative 
writing skill. Initially, students are prompted for answers by teachers. As the students 
begin to master the information presented, fewer and fewer prompts are provided until 
students can perform independently. 

EVALUATION 

In one evaluation of ECRI (Reid 1989) during the regular school day, researchers investi- 
gated the effects of ECRI on students in grades 2 through 7 in Morgan County, Tennessee, 
and compared them to students in a control group who were using a commercial reading 
program. Both schools were tested using the Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) reading and 
comprehension vocabulary subtests; ECRI students outperformed those in the control 
group, with effect sizes ranging frorn +.48 to +.90 in reading comprehension, and from 
+.31 to 1.40 in vocabulary. Another evaluation of the effectiveness of ECRI on Latino 
bilingual students in Oceanside, California, Killeen, Texas, and Calexico, California 
showed NCE gains that ranged from +6.4 to +25.7. 

Although ECRI has been used mostly as a language arts program, it has also been fre- 
quently used as an after-school remedial tutoring program. The main evaluation of this 
program was done comparing two groups of randomly assigned high school students with 
reading difficulties either to a control group that provided a generic method of reading 
remediation (control) or to a treatment group (ECRI). At the end of the school year, 
students in both groups were tested using a standardized test, and results showed that 
students who had been involved in ECRI made significantly greater gains on the standard- 
ized tests than did students in the control groups. 

SCOPE 

ECRI is used in hundreds of schools nationwide. The ECRI after-school program began as 
a remedial tutoring program at Brigham Young University in Utah, with goals of improv- 
ing the reading skills of special education students and high school students who were 
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behind in reading. The program currently exists as a reading clinic, in which future and 
current teachers are trained to help students with reading difficulties, using the ECRI 
method. 

REVIEWS 

Reid, E.M. (1989). Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction. Submission to the Program 
Effectiveness Panel of the U.S. Department of Education. Washington, DC: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 

CONTACT 

Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction (ECRI) 

Ethna R. Reid 

Reid Foundation 

3310 South 2700 East 

Salt Lake City, UT 84109 

(801) 486-5083 or (801) 278-2334 

FAX (801) 485-0561 



ACADEMICALLY ORIENTED AFTER-SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS IN OTHER AREAS 

This section consists of independent (sometimes commercial) programs developed specifi- 
cally for use in after-school settings. Five of the programs (Voyager, Explore, MindsurF’^, 
Foundations, Inc.™, and Hands On Science Outreach) were developed and are used by 
private organizations. These programs are currently being implemented in after-school 
settings across the country. 



Voyager Expanded Learning 

GRADE LEVEL; K-6 
OVERVIEW 

Voyager Expanded Learning is an extended school-day (before- and after-school, summer, 
and intersession) program. It has a variety of academically enriching themes, designed to 
help elementary school children in grades K-6 become active learners in mathematics, 
reading, science, arts, and social studies. 

When a school adopts the Voyager model, a district administrator is selected to conduct 
training sessions prior to the implementation of the program, and to serve as a facilitator 
whenever problems may arise. Reporting to the district director is a site director, typically 
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a teacher in the participating school. This person receives weekly training in the philoso- 
phy, curriculum, and teaching methods, and then facilitates execution of the program with 
a maximum of eighteen children per class. 

Using a curriculum designed by a staff of curriculum writers in collaboration with subject 
area experts, the Voyager Expanded Learning program has designed curriculum units in 
reading (Timewarp), math (Lightspeed), biology (Dragonfly), business (Success City), the 
arts (Kaleidoscope), history (Marco Polo), astronomy (Spaceship of the Imagination), 
physics (Mainspring), archaeology and anthropology (Ice Age), and health (Pre+Med), 
among others. The goal of these units is to make learning interactive and meaningful by 
providing a ‘Thematic, multidisciplinary approach to instruction” that will allow students 
to learn “theories, facts, and concepts, while at the same time requiring them to learn 
higher order thinking skills by solving real-life problems.” The units are divided into daily 
activities, with active learning projects and outcome objectives for the teachers and the 
students. The development of the curriculum is research based, and the lessons for each 
theme are aligned with state and national standards. 

EVALUATION 

Voyager is currently undergoing an extensive evaluation process using nationally recog- 
nized experts. Results reported to date are based largely on teacher-parent surveys, sup- 
ported by an independent study conducted by the Houston Independent School District 
involving over 950 students in the control group. The major evaluation has not reported 
results as yet. On average, results of the analysis showed that students in both groups 
made gains in math and reading. The results of the information obtained in this study are 
limited in their generalizability, as it is unknown how the students were selected to be in 
the two groups. The issue of selection bias was not addressed in the study. Results of the 
Houston Independent School District study showed that students enjoyed the program and 
teachers and administrators felt that it helped the students, and that they would use it 
again. 

SCOPE 

Voyager currently has sites in over 250 schools across the country and is expanding rap- 
idly. 

CONTACT 

Voyager Expanded Learning 
http://www.thinkvoyager.com 
(888) 399-1995 or (214) 631-0999 
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Hands On Science Outreach 

GRADE LEVEL; pre-K - 6 
OVERVIEW 

Hands On Science Outreach (HOSO) is an extended school-day and after-school program 
developed to encourage all children, including minority, low-income, and at-risk students 
in grades pre-K to 6, to have fun learning science, and to learn by example and experience 
that anyone can engage in scientific inquiry. HOSO aims to improve problem-solving skills 
and confidence in participating in science activities. 

When schools and community groups adopt Hands On Science Outreach, they are pro- 
vided with adult leader training activities, program activities, and materials that children 
are able to take home. These include everyday materials such as paper, water, rubber 
bands, tapes, and other common things that children can use to perform scientific experi- 
ments both during the after-school hours and at home. The activities are divided into grade 
levels pre-K, K-1, 2-3, and 4-6, and are carried out in eight-week sessions each year. 

EVALUATION 

Hands On Science Outreach was evaluated in 1993 by Sierra Research Associates 
(Goodman & Rylander, 1993) to investigate the effects of the program on children’s 
attitudes and understanding of Hands On Science during one session (eight weeks). The 
study consisted of 51 Hands On Science Outreach participants and 39 control group 
students. Control students attended the same schools and were in the same classes and 
grades as the participants. Students were not randomly selected to participate in the 
program, but they were matched with the control groups on the basis of grade. The assess- 
ment tool used in the study included interviews and questions about scientific inquiry, 
having students recall what they had been taught during the eight-week class, and student 
perceptions of who can do science and what it takes to do science. 

Results of the analysis showed that the HOSO participants made statistically significant 
gains in their understandings compared to the control group. At the end of the evaluation, 
the HOSO students understood what science involved, and displayed significantly better 
content knowledge and significantly better understanding and perceptions of who can do 
science, as compared to the control group. Other results showed that within the Hands On 
Science Outreach group, children who were able to recall the information about what had 
happened during the previous eight weeks did better when asked “what is science?” than 
students who did not recall as much. 

Parents of the students were surveyed to see if their children showed any interest in science 
at home. Anecdotally, parents of children who scored higher grades on the assessment 
reported that their children showed more interest in science. Results also showed an 
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instructor effect; the more highly rated the teachers by the observers, the better the stu- 
dents recalled the information. 

This study exhibits many of the characteristics endemic to many after-school evaluational 
studies. The students were self-selected, and can be assumed to have higher motivation. 
The assessment focused on the specific material taught in the program, to which the 
control students were not exposed. The evaluation results, therefore, can be seen only as 
suggestive, not conclusive or having evidence of effectiveness. 

SCOPE 

Hands On Science Outreach currently exists in 26 states and the District of Columbia, and 
in 250 schools and sites around the country. 

REVIEW 

Goodman, I.F. & Rylander, K. (1993). An evaluation of children's participation in the 
Hands On Science Outreach Program. Cambridge, MA: Sierra Research Associates. 

CONTACT 

Hands on Science Outreach (HOSO) 

Benjamin Brandt, Executive Director 
12118 Heritage Park Circle 
Silver Spring,. MD 20906 
(301) 929-2330 or (888) HOSO-888 
http://www.hands-on-science.org 
email: hoso@radix.net 



Fifftli Oifiiefisiofi 

GRADE LEVEL: K-8 
OVERVIEW 

Fifth Dimension is a cognitively based extended school-day program, developed at the 
Laboratory of Comparative Human Cognition (LCHC) of the University of California at 
San Diego. 

The program operates from a Vygotskyan perspective, based on the theory that exposing 
young children to increased opportunities to learn academic and social skills in collabora- 
tion with more capable others will allow them to develop their academic and social skills. 
The program stresses social interaction, communication, and problem solving in approach- 
ing the various tasks. The children are given choices about what tasks to learn, but are 
required to follow directions. 
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Each of the sites creates a mythical “creature” that also serves as a mentor to the students. 
Each mythical creature is created with input from the students, and its role is to serve as a 
“sounding board ’Vmentor/friend to the children. All of the creatures live inside the com- 
puter, and enjoy receiving e-mail messages from the students. Students in the program 
update the creature about their progress, celebrate their successes, share their frustrations, 
and seek advice from the creature as they work on their tasks. Additionally, the students 
have their peers and college students or other volunteers to serve as mentors when solving 
their tasks. 

Each program has a site coordinator, who serves as a bridge between the entity where the 
program exists (e.g.. Boys and Girls Clubs, YMCA, church) and the sponsoring/training 
entity (e.g., the university). The program coordinator is responsible for the day-to-day 
running of the program and for troubleshooting. The staff of the program mainly consists 
of undergraduates from local universities (preferably from the sponsoring institute). Prior 
to working in the program, the undergraduates enroll in a cognition class that explores 
theories of learning, language, culture, literacy, and cognition. They become “junior 
researchers,” take field notes, observe interactions between children, and attempt to 
interpret their observations. Then the undergraduates enter into the Fifth Dimension 
program, where they serve as assistants to and mentors for the students as they guide them 
through the maze. 

Fifth Dimension emphasizes active learning through “playing.” In this program, most of 
the activities use computers, with the exception of a few manual board games. In the after- 
school programs, the Fifth Dimension is a “maze” or a “map” of tasks that each student 
must navigate in order to finally become a “wizard’s assistant.” Each step on the map is 
usually characterized as a room, and each room has three tasks. Each of these tasks has 
three levels (beginning, middle, and expert). The types of tasks are developed to meet the 
needs of the students, and each maze is personalized. Before the students move from one 
activity to the next, they must complete the requirements of the activity at all three levels. 
After completing one activity, the students have the opportunity to either move to the next 
linear task, or to go to the “dare room,” where they can choose any activity they like. As 
the students progress through the maze, they earn points, certificates, and merit badges. 
When the participants have completed the tasks, they receive certificates and awards that 
recognize them as “wizards’ assistants.” 

The program is intended to enhance work-study habits, social skills, social consciousness, 
working with peers, following instructions, and problem solving, and to improve academic 
achievement in mathematics, reading, and word problems. 

EVALUATION 

Numerous site-based evaluations have investigated the effects of participation in the 
program on various cognitive and academic outcomes. However, because participation in 
this program is voluntary, it was difficult to find an appropriate control group. The pro- 
gram established experimental groups by selecting students who had attended at least a 
minimal number of sessions. Control groups generally consisted of students who did not 
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attend the program at all. As a result of the voluntary nature of the program, at some of 
the sites, turnover made it difficult to establish an experimental group. 

Effects of participation in Fifth Dimension were assessed on near transfer, medium transfer, 
and far transfer of general academic abilities (Blanton Mayer, & Shustack, 1995). Near 
transfer studies investigated the transfer of skills and knowledge that the children had 
learned in the Fifth Dimension programs that were specific to the program. Examples of 
these included improvement in playing computer and board games (study 1), factual 
knowledge of computers (study 2), hands-on proficiency using computers (study 3), and 
computer terminology (study 4). In four studies, students in the program showed improve- 
ment over time in playing computer and board games. Regarding improvement of factual 
knowledge of computers, students showed improvement in areas that they had been 
taught, and this was similar for the four near-transfer studies. These studies did not involve 
control groups. 

Four studies explored the effects of Fifth Dimension on medium transfer of basic literacy 
skills to new tasks, investigating students’ comprehension of computer game instructions. 
Two studies (studies 5 and 6) were conducted at Appalachian State University in Boone, 
North Carolina, and at California State University, San Marcos. Another investigated the 
effects of the Fifth Dimension program on improving students’ ease of learning to play a 
new math-related computer game. This study (study 7) took place at the University of 
California at Santa Barbara. All of the medium-transfer studies included control groups. 

The students in studies 5 and 6 were tested on an instrument that had been developed 
based on a specific computer game. All of the students were administered the pretest, 
played the game once, and then were administered the post-test. Studies 5 and 6 showed 
differences in comprehension of instructions between the groups of students who had been 
involved in the program and those who had not. 

SCOPE 

Fifth Dimension is headquartered in California, with at sites at ten California university 
campuses. It also has sites in Boone, North Carolina and Burlington, North Carolina. Fifth 
Dimension also has international sites in Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Israel, Mexico, and 
Australia. 

REVIEWS 

Blanton,W.E., Mayer, R.E. &c Shustack, M. (1995). Effects of participatiofi in the Fifth 
Dimension on near and far transfer: A summary. Appalachian State University, College of 
Education, Laboratory on Technology and Learning. Boone, N.C. 

Blanton, W., Moorman, G.B., Hayes, B.A., & Warner, M.L. (1996, April). Effects of 
participation in the Fifth Dimension on far transfer (Technical Report No.3). Boone, NC: 
Appalachian State University, College of Education, Laboratory on Technology and Learn- 
ing. (Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation at New York). 
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Cole, M. (1994). First year report: July 1994-June 1995: Using new information technolo- 
gies in the creation of sustainable after-school literacy activities: From invention to maxi- 
mizing potential. Andrew W. Mellon Foundation research proposal [UCSD 94-7098], La 
Jolla, CA: The Laboratory of Comparative Human Cognition. 

Laboratory of Comparative Human Cognition. (1994). How-to manual to La Clase 
Magica: A bilingual/bicultural Fifth Dimension site. La Jolla, CA: University of California, 
San Diego, Laboratory of Comparative Human Cognition. 

CONTACT 
Fifth Dimension 
Michael Cole 
LCHC - 0092 UCSD 
La Jolla, CA 92093 
(619) 534-4590 

http://communication.ucsd.edu/Fifth.Dimension/index.html 



The Imaginitis Learning System 

GRADE LEVEL; 3-12 
OVERVIEW 

The Imaginitis Learning System is a cooperative learning after-school language arts pro- 
gram created for students in grades 3-12. The goal of the program is to expose the partici- 
pants to skills needed for effective and productive learning, in hopes that these will help 
the participants develop strong workplace competencies. The Imaginitis Learning System 
uses a language arts curriculum created at the University of Minnesota to teach such skills 
as cooperation, team building, and conflict resolution. 

When schools take on the Imaginitis Learning System, teachers are provided with a one- 
day training program that emphasizes the principles of cooperative learning. Students in 
the program are divided into groups by age and grade, and provided with a task of work- 
ing together in a team to creatively construct a book that eventually becomes a portfolio 
exhibition. The participants work individually on their own books, as well as collectively 
as a team, to create a class finished product. The team members work together and vote on 
what should be included or excluded in the process as well as in the final product. The 
teachers are trained to be “coaches” who keep scores based on the process of cooperative 
learning as they observe the various teams engage in collaboration. These scores are taken 
into account at the end of the session when the teachers evaluate the final product. The 
teachers evaluate the end-products for improvement of the students’ writing, speaking, 
listening, and collaborating skills, as well as quality of the process that the students went 
through while planning the product. 
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EVALUATION 

The Imaginitis Learning System program has been evaluated in four sites across the coun- 
try. The evaluations given to all of the sites consisted of two parts. Students were asked to 
respond to two surveys that measured responses toward cooperative learning and working 
with others, mastering academic environments, and overall perceptions of student-teacher 
relationships. The second part of the evaluation measured the extent to which students 
reported that they would solve problems and resolve conflicts productively. 

Four sites were used as test sites: Lynnwood, California, Baltimore, Maryland, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, and Washington, D.C. Overall, the results showed that Imaginitis 
students were significantly higher than control students in the areas of academic self- 
esteem, cooperation, and perceptions of student-teacher relationships. However, as with 
other after-school programs, it was difficult to maintain a control group. In some cases, 
the groups were not evenly matched; in others the groups were evenly matched, but the 
researchers were unable to gather data for all of the sessions of the program. Because the 
Imaginitis students were self-selected, even “matched” cannot be considered equivalent, as 
the Imaginitis students were presumably more motivated. However, when the groups were 
evenly matched and the results were gathered for all sessions, Imaginitis students reported 
more positive results than non-Imaginitis students. 

Overall, students who had been involved in Imaginitis the previous year were more likely 
to carry over the effects of the program the following year. This was the case in elementary 
schools and alternative high schools. 

CONTACT 

Imaginitis Learning System 

George E. Simon, Vice President/ Sales and Marketing or Lynne A. Cisney, Manager Sales 
Services 

Imaginitis Interactive, Inc. 

Suite 301, 435 Devon Park Drive 
Wayne, PA 19087 
(800) 610-2549 



Explore ineorporated 

GRADE LEVEL: K-8 
OVERVIEW 

Another extended school-day program that attempts to improve students’ academic 
achievement is Explore Incorporated (Explore Inc.). Explore Inc. has main themes incorpo- 
rated in a curriculum written by academics in consultation with professionals in various 
academic fields. These themes include experiential learning, community service, physical 
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education, homework support, and individual activities. As with other programs devel- 
oped for similar purposes. Explore, Inc. creates modular curriculum materials that are 
aligned with national, state, and district standards. Some of the curricular modules include 
social studies (Community, Our Sense of Place), geography (One Earth, One Planet), 
entrepreneurship (Main Street Inc.), history (Time Traveler), life and biological sciences 
(Wildlife Discovery), computer science and literacy (Journey to the 2T' Century), chemis- 
try and physics (Invention Lab), visual and performing arts (Culture Club), leadership 
development (Trailblazers), and physical education and fitness (Young Olympians). 

Using these themes and modules. Explore connects the goals of each lesson to state and 
national standards. The goal is to teach children to think critically, with expected out- 
comes being improved test scores. 

When schools take on Explore Inc., the program hires certified teachers and community 
people (such as scout leaders and community volunteers) who receive an initial intensive 
training from Explore developers and trainers, followed by monthly monitoring and mini- 
inservices for the area directors. Explore Inc. also has family and community service 
components, and provides children with homework assistance. 

EVALUATION 

No evaluation data are available. 

SCOPE 

Explore Inc. currently exists in four states (Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Maryland) in thirty schools. 

CONTACT 

1-888-413-9756 

www.exploreinc.com 



JASON Project 

GRADE LEVEL; 4-9 
OVERVIEW 

The JASON Project is a supplemental science education program, engaging students in a 
year-long scientific expedition through curriculum and supplemental video programs, 
internet access and activities, and professional development and support. It was founded 
by explorer Dr. Robert Ballard, discoverer of the Titanic. 

The Oregon Museum of Science and Industry (OMSI) is making preparations to become a 
JASON Project Interactive Network site, and later this spring will be contacting schools 
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about opportunities to participate. Participating schools may offer JASON Project enrich- 
ment activities as the framework for an after-school program. 

Each year, JASON mounts a major scientific expedition that examines one or more of 
Earth’s physical systems. This project becomes the basis for developing a year-long, inter- 
disciplinary curriculum for students in grades 4-9. Hands-on activities model the work of 
the expedition researchers. The standards-based, inquiry-driven curriculum is endorsed by 
the National Science Teachers’ Association and is keyed to the national content standards 
for science and geography. 

A satellite broadcast facility on location links the expedition team live to JASON partici- 
pants, providing direct audio, visual, and data contact with the expedition site. Through 
the project website, students and teachers can draw on a wealth of resources, touch base 
with expedition scientists and other experts, and post and share data from local experi- 
ments with other students around the world. Throughout the academic year, the online 
program provides interactive classroom activities as well as discussion groups, moderated 
chat sessions, online broadcasts, and additional curricular exercises. 

JASON also produces and distributes a number of topicaj videos that illuminate the 
subjects under study. Teachers use these to zero in on the multi-discipline research being 
conducted at the expedition site and relate it to their students’ own research. 

EVALUATION 

The JASON Project has been the subject of several external evaluations, including focus 
groups, interviews with participants, national and local surveys of students and teachers, 
and independent evaluations of particular components of the project. In 1997, the JASON 
Project retained Eastern Research Group (ERG) to summarize the evaluations to date, 
describing consistently identified strengths and limitations. 

ERG found that JASON: 

m Motivated students and teachers to learn more about science and technology 
m Changed students’ stereotypes about scientists and the world of work 
m Incrementally changed teaching and learning processes 

m Provided teachers and students access to technological resources and learning tools 

ERG also found that JASON had effectively responded to constructive criticism and 
suggestions for improvement in the four major components of the program: teacher 
training, curriculum, telepresence experience, and JASON Online Systems. The summary 
recommended that a standardized, annual evaluation would more effectively identify areas 
for improvement. 

ERG conducted the first of these evaluations, reviewing the JASON X project in 1999. The 
survey involved approximately 23 teachers from Primary Interactive Network (PIN) sites 
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in Las Vegas, Minneapolis, and Long Island. It compared data from this review to findings 
from the JASON IX and VIII reports. 

For these three years, almost all teachers surveyed reported that JASON exceeded or met 
their personal objectives and goals for their students. JASON assessment and standards 
tools helped approximately three-fourths of teachers meet national requirements, record 
student achievement and provide opportunities for sharing knowledge, and assess stu- 
dents’ work. Teachers reported that JASON was able to reach non-traditional learners, 
improve participation, and improve performance based on increased interest. 

The data suggest that teachers may not be utilizing the program to its fullest potential. 
Only about a quarter of students surveyed after JASON X participated in chat sessions, 
digital activities, or message boards. Evaluators suggest more extensive professional 
development in this area. 

SCOPE 

Since starting in 1989, the JASON Project has involved more than five million students 
and their teachers. The program currently involves about 600,000 students and teachers in 
the United States, Mexico, England, and Bermuda. 

REVIEWS 

Duchovnay, B. (1997). A summary of JASON evaluations. Lexington, MA: Eastern Re- 
search Group. 

Duchovnay, B. (1999). JASON X evaluation report. Lexington, MA: Eastern Research 
Group. Available by calling (781) 674-7391. 

CONTACT 

WWW. j asonproject.org 
OMSI Contact: 

Stacey Fiddler 
(503) 797-4618 
stacey.fiddler@omsi.edu 



Study Skills Programs 

Study skills programs can be useful to at-risk students whose academic skills suffer as a 
result of lack of study skills. These programs do not provide specific curriculum content, 
but emphasize how to successfully organize and retain information taught in the class- 
room. This section describes two study skills programs that were not originally created as 
after-school programs, but can be used in this manner. 
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Study Skills Across the Curriculum 

GRADE LEVEL: 5-8 
OVERVIEW 

Study Skills Across the Curriculum is a program designed for students in grades 5-8 to 
improve their academic performance by teaching study skills. Particularly, the program 
seeks to improve performance in content areas and to better prepare the students for 
active, independent, and successful learning in high school. 

This program teaches students a variety of active learning strategies for studying, and also' 
teaches them how to prepare for different types of tests and examinations, such as multiple 
choice, true-false, essay, and short answer. Students are taught time management principles 
and strategies, SQ3R (a system for reading textbooks more efficiently), note-taking from 
lectures and readings, semantic mapping, and additional study skills such as underlining, 
highlighting, and listening skills. 

When schools take on Study Skills Across the Curriculum, a core group of representatives 
from the school receives training. This team typically consists of representatives from 
science, social studies, math, and English. The group then forms an implementation plan 
for the program to ensure the use of the study skills across the curriculum. Additionally, 
parents are trained and encouraged to reinforce study skills when their children are en- 
gaged in homework activities. 

EVALUATION 

This evaluation does not include evaluations of Study Skills Across the Curriculum in 
after-school settings. The evaluation consisted of two parts. The first study compared the 
study skill patterns and performances of a group of 647 SSAC students to a group of 347 
control students. Controlling for pretest differences, the SSAC students outperformed the 
control group on the study skills inventory (ES=+.52), which measured the extent to which 
different components of study skills taught in the program were used. The second part 
measured the performance of the students on a criterion-referenced study skills test created 
by the Study Skills group. Once again, the SSAC group students outscored the control 
group (ES=+2.76). However, the set of skills that were measured had not been taught to 
the control group. 

The second part of the evaluation consisted of a comparison of academic report card 
grades earned by the students in the two groups at the end of the first and third quarters in 
English and science. Controlling for pretest differences, SSAC students outperformed the 
control students in English (ES=+.88) and science (ES=+.22). 
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SCOPE 

Study Skills Across the Curriculum was not originally created for use in after-school 
settings, but has often been used in that way. The creators of the program are able and 
willing to help after-school programs tailor SSAC to meet their needs. SSAC exists in 1,000 
schools across the country. 

REVIEWS 

Olson, P. (1995). Study Skills Across the Curriculum. Burnsville, MN: Reading Consulting, 
Inc. 

Olson, P. (1995). Study Skills Across the Curriculum: Impact evaluation study, grades 5-8. 
Burnsville, MN: Reading Consulting, Inc. 

Study Skills Across the Curriculum. (1991). Submission to the Program Effectiveness Panel 
of the U.S. Department of Education. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education. 

CONTACT 

Study Skills Across the Curriculum 

Patricia S. Olson, Director 

ISD 197-Study Skills Across the Curriculum 

1897 Delaware Avenue 

WestSt. Paul, MN 55118 

(612) 681-0844 or (612) 898-3002 

FAX (612) 681-0879 



Project IMPACT 

GRADE LEVEL; 3-12 
OVERVIEW 

Increasing Maximal Performance by Activating Critical Thinking (IMPACT) is a language 
arts and mathematics program that trains teachers to use critical thinking, problem solv- 
ing, and higher order thinking in mathematics and language arts with children in grades 3- 
12. Project IMPACT was not designed for but could be implemented in after-school 
settings. 

With the help of Project IMPACT trainers, classroom teachers learn how to revise their 
current curriculum and include such critical thinking skills as inductive and deductive 
reasoning, problem solving, and decision making into their daily teaching. Implementation 
of the curriculum is self-monitored and peer-monitored, which involves other teachers. 
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administrators, and project staff. Although the Project IMPACT curriculum was developed 
for use in mathematics and language arts, it has been expanded for implementation in 
science classes. Project IMPACT is used with high- and low-achieving students in urban, 
rural, suburban, public, and private schools. 

EVALUATION 

Two evaluations of Project IMPACT have been done. These evaluations did not include 
the use of Project IMPACT in after-school settings. The most recent evaluation compared 
IMPACT students in grades 6-9 to matched students in a control group. The treatment 
students outperformed the control group on the Cornell Test of Critical Thinking with 
effect sizes of -i-l.Sl, +.6A, +.42, and +.47 in grades six, seven, eight, and nine, respectively 
(Winocur 1977). 

SCOPE 

Project IMPACT began in California, and has been adopted by 480 public school districts, 
2,384 public schools, and 124 private schools. The program now has adoption sites in 42 
states in the U.S. plus Guam and Puerto Rico. 

REVIEW 

Winocur, S.L. (1977). A curriculum for choosing. Newport Beach, CA: Newport-Mesa 
Unified School District. 

CONTACT 

Increased Maximal Performance by Activating Critical Thinking (IMPACT) 

S. Lee Winocur, Ph.D., National Director 
Center for the Teaching of Thinking 
21412 Magnolia Street 
Huntington Beach, CA 92646 
(714) 964-3106 

flitoring Programs to Improve Reading 

This section, adapted from Wasik (1997), briefly addresses some structured tutoring 
programs that exist either as after-school programs or as in-school programs that could be 
implemented during the after-school hours. For more detailed information on the pro- 
grams, readers should refer to Wasik (1997). Some of the programs selected for this review 
have evidence of effectiveness or evaluation, but some do not. 
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Howard Street Tdtoring Program 

GRADE LEVEL: 2-3 
OVERVIEW 

The Howard Street Tutoring Program (Morris 1990a, b) is a remedial tutoring program 
created for students in grades two and three who are reading below grade level. 

When schools become involved in the Howard Street Tutoring Program, a reading special- 
ist or reading teacher becomes the on-site coordinator of the program. This person is 
trained on how to tutor the students, how to write the lessons and lesson plans to be used 
by the volunteers, and how to train the tutoring staff. As this is a volunteer program, the 
staff consists of non-paid adults and college students who must go through the training 
program before they become tutors. 

Classroom teachers, using an informal reading inventory, initially assess potential student 
participants in the program. If the students are performing significantly below grade level, 
they are placed in the program. Once enrolled, students engage in daily one-hour one-to- 
one tutoring sessions, which take place every week. 

EVALUATION 

The program has been evaluated on a small scale. In two Chicago evaluations, the Howard 
Street Tutoring Program students outperformed randomly assigned comparison groups in 
word recognition and word-passage reading (Morris, 1990 a, b). 

SCOPE 

The program still exists around the country, but its creator has since moved on to another 
institution (Appalachian State University in North Carolina), where he has begun a similar 
program (Early Steps) for first grade students encountering similar difficulties in reading. 

REVIEWS 

Morris, D. (1990). The Howard Street Tutoring Manual: Case studies in teaching begin- 
ning readers. Boone, NC: Appalachian State University Reading Clinic. 

Morris, D., Shaw, B. & Perney, J. (1990). Helping Low Readers in Grades 2 and 3: An 
After-School Volunteer Tutoring Program. Elementary School Journal. 91, 132-150. 

CONTACT 
Darrell Morris 
(704) 262-6054 
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B®oic Buddies 

GRADE LEVEL: 1 

OVERVIEW 

Book Buddies is a tutoring program created for first grade students who have been identi- 
fied by their classroom teachers as having reading problems. It was originally developed at 
the University of Virginia. 

When schools take on the Book Buddies program, they hire an on-site program coordina- 
tor who is trained to implement the program. The tutorial training consists of eight hours 
of initial training provided by the creators of the program, and additional hours of train- 
ing on an ongoing basis. The on-site coordinator is responsible for training and observing 
the tutors, who are mostly graduate students working on a master’s degree, or who have 
already earned a master’s degree. The tutoring session is highly structured, and tutors are 
expected to follow the lessons prepared by the coordinator. 

Potential Book Buddies students are identified by teachers as having reading problems. 
Once the students enroll, they attend one-to-one tutoring sessions twice per week, where 
they learn to read by rereading familiar storybooks, engaging in word study, and writing 
and reading new stories. The students use storybooks, a tutoring manual prepared with 
the help of the coordinators and the researchers, and other materials. 

This program has not been evaluated in comparison to a control group. Book Buddies 
students who had received many sessions were compared with a group that had received 
fewer sessions. As would be expected, the group receiving more tutoring sessions did 
better. As there are many reasons (such as poor attendance) that could explain why some 
students received fewer sessions, this is not a conclusive evaluation. Book Buddies is 
currently used during the school day, but it could be adapted for use during the non-school 
hours, 

CONTACT 
Book Buddies 
Marcia Invernizzi 
1828 Yorktown Drive 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 
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Help One Sfydenf §® Spceeeci |HOSTS| 

GRADE LEVEL: K-I2 
OVERVIEW 

HOSTS is a model that helps schools create tutoring programs for at-risk students using a 
mentoring approach. HOSTS schools provide one-to-one, usually after-school tutorial 
services to Title I students in elementary through high school who are performing below 
the 30''' percentile. This includes limited English proficient students and those who have 
been retained or are in special education classes. HOSTS trains volunteers from businesses 
and the community, as well as peers and cross-age mentorS, to serve as tutors. 

HOSTS helps school' staff choose curriculum materials that are especially tailored to the 
individual needs of the children receiving services and aligned with what is being taught in 
the regular classroom. Schools involved in HOSTS have access to learning materials that 
have been specially designed to help the targeted population. The mentor or tutor follows 
a carefully designed lesson plan generated by the Title I teacher from a comprehensive 
database that aligns the curriculum of the schools to local objectives or state frameworks. 

EVALUATION 

HOSTS evaluations have not included pre-post experimental-control group comparisons. 
They have measured student success by looking at NCE scores, NCE gains, and the num- 
ber of students who pass at grade level. 

In a multi-state study of HOSTS done for Title I national validation (HOSTS, 1994), 
students in grades 1, 2, and 3 made substantial NCE spring-to-spring gains (15, 25, and 
25, respectively), and students in other grades also made significant NCE gains. In a 
spring-to-spring California evaluation involving second, third, and fifth graders who were 
95% Latino, the HOSTS students had NCE gains of 11.4, 9.5, and 9.9 respectively. These 
NCE gains exceeded those of the school and the state. 

SCOPE 

Since its inception in Vancouver, Washington in 1972, HOSTS has involved over 150,000 
students and 100,000 mentors in more than 4,000 programs nationwide, many of which 
are after-school programs. 

REVIEWS 

Gallegos, G. (1995). Investing in the future: HOSTS evaluation for the Pasadena Indepen- 
dent School District, Vancouver, WA: Hosts Corporation. 

HOSTS Corporation. (1994). Independent evaluations of the HOSTS structured 
mentoring program in language arts. Vancouver, WA: Author. 
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Wilbur, J. (1995). A Gift of Time: Hosts: Help One Student to Succeed. Part7terships in 
Education ]our7tal. 9 (3), 1-5. 

CONTACT 

Help One Student to Succeed (HOSTS) 

William E. Gibbons 
8000 N.E. Parkway Drive, Suite 201 
Vancouver, WA 98662-6459 
(206) 260-1995 or (800) 833-4678 
FAX (206) 260-1783 



fteadiiif Hec®very with AmeriCorps 

GRADE LEVEL: 1 
OVERVIEW 

Reading Recovery with AmeriCorps is a variation of the original Reading Recovery tutor- 
ing program substantially adapted for use by volunteers. Whereas the original program 
(Wasik &: Slavin 1993; Pinnell, Lyons, DeFord, Bryk Sc Seltzer 1994) was designed for use 
only by certified reading tutors who are already credentialed teachers or reading special- 
ists, the AmeriCorps version of the program trains community volunteers who are paid by 
AmeriCorps to deliver tutoring services to the students. As with the original Reading 
Recovery, this program is designed for students in grade 1 who are reading below grade 
level. 

Schools participating in the AmeriCorps/Reading Recovery program must already be 
Reading Recovery schools. The main overseer of the program is the Reading Recovery 
teacher, who is, of course, very familiar with the original Reading Recovery training 
program. This person provides AmeriCorps volunteers with 150 hours of initial training, 
plus additional training and follow-up sessions. The Reading Recovery teacher/leader also 
provides the materials used in the program. Students are selected into the program upon 
identification by their classroom teachers. They are students with less severe reading 
problems who would not therefore meet the standard Reading Recovery criteria for 
tutoring services. Typically, the most at-risk children, those reading below the 20t^ percen- 
tile, would receive standard Reading Recovery tutoring from a certified teacher, while a 
less at-risk student would receive AmeriCorps volunteers as tutors. Once enrolled in the 
program, students receive one-to-one tutoring sessions every day. Some of the skills that 
the students learn include word knowledge, letter identification, concepts of print, text 
comprehension, and oral storybook reading. 

While AmeriCorps/Reading Recovery was mainly designed for use during school hours, it 
could be adapted for use during non-school hours. 
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EVALUATION 

Although the original Reading Recovery model has been evaluated many times using 
control groups, the AmeriCorps adaptation has not been evaluated in the same way. The 
research on AmeriCorps/Reading Recovery shows that students involved in the program 
made NCE gains, hut it is not clear what gains they might have made without the pro- 
gram. 

REVIEWS 

Pinnell, G.S., Short, A.G., Lyons, C.A. & Young, P. (1986). The Reading Recovery project 
in Columbus, OH, Year 1: 1985-1986. Columhus, OH: Ohio State University. 

Pinnell, G.S., Lyons, C.A., DeFord, D.E., Bryk, A.S. & Seltzer, M. (1994). Comparing 
Instructional Models for the Literacy Education of High-Risk First Graders. Reading 
Research Quarterly. 19, 9-40. 

Wasik, B.A. & Slavin, R.E. (1993). Preventing Early Reading Failure with One-To-One 
Tutoring: A Review of Five Programs. Reading Research Quarterly. 28 (2), 178-200. 

CONTACT 

Dr. Carol A. Lyons, Gay Su Pinnell, or Diane E. DeFord 

Reading Recovery Program 

The Ohio State University 

200 Ramseyer Hall 

29 West Woodruff Avenue 

Columbus, OH 43210 

(614) 292-7807 



Intergenerational Reading Program f!RP| 

GRADE LEVEL; 1 
OVERVIEW 

This program was designed to improve the reading skills of first grade students experienc- 
ing difficulties with reading, using an intergenerational model. This program trains and 
sometimes pays senior citizens and foster grandparents as tutors. 

When schools adopt the Intergenerational Reading Program, they hire a certified teacher 
who trains and supervises the volunteer tutors. The tutors are given three initial three-hour 
training sessions in which they learn about metacognitive aspects of reading, such as 
grapho-phonemic relationships and phonics. Additionally, tutors meet at least twice every 
month for continuing training. 
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Students who enter the program are first graders who are identified by their teachers as 
being at risk for reading problems. They receive one-to-one tutoring at least three times 
per week. The sessions consist of individualized tutoring sessions in which they learn basic 
elements of reading, such as phonics, spelling, and text in context, using storybooks and 
word strategy materials developed by the creators of the program. 

EVALUATION 

The Intergenerational Reading Program is being evaluated, but there are no data yet 
available. 

CONTACT 

Jerome Kagan & Darci Vogel 
(617) 838-0791 



Reading Together/VISTA 

GRADE LEVEL: K 
OVERVIEW 

Reading Together/VISTA is an early intervention reading program designed for low- 
income kindergartners and pre-first grade children (Neuman 1997, 1996, 1995; Neuman 
& Gallagher 1994; Shanahan & Neuman 1997; Neuman & Roskosl997; Roskos & 
Neuman 1993; Neuman & Roskos 1994). The program is designed to expose young 
children to concepts of literacy and reading, using prop boxes to improve children’s lan- 
guages and skills. The prop boxes consist of a variety of articles put together to stimulate 
the use of new vocabulary and language among the children. Some of the contents include 
crayons, paper, pencils, interesting objects, and books. 

Each Reading Together/VISTA school has a program coordinator. This person receives 
training on how to create, use, and train additional staff to use the prop boxes. The staff 
consists mostly of paid, trained VISTA volunteers, who then train parents of low-income 
children to work with their own children two hours per week. The VISTA staff members 
do not interact directly with the children; instead, they prepare and distribute the prop 
boxes and show the parents how to use them with their children. Additionally, they ob- 
serve parents’ interactions with their children and continuously provide feedback to the 
parents. 

Students enrolled in the Reading Together/VISTA program do not have to be diagnosed as 
having reading problems prior to participation in the program. The goal of the program is 
to enrich the language arts experiences of the children before they enter first grade, so that 
they will be less likely to be diagnosed as “behind” in reading or “at risk” for school 
failure. 
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EVALUATION 

A small evaluation of this program (Neuman, 1995) showed that students involved in the 
program made gains in reading when they entered first grade. This evaluation, however, 
did not include a control group. 

REVIEWS 

Neuman, S.B. (1997). Guiding young children’s participation in early literacy develop- 
ment: A family literacy program for adolescent mothers. Early Child Development and 
Care. 217, 119-129. 

Neuman, S.B. (1996). Families reading together: Adult educational students and their 
preschool children. Philadelphia: Temple University, College of Education. 

Neuman, S.B. (1995). Reading Together: A Community-Supported Parent Tutoring Pro- 
gram. Reading Teacher. 40 (2), 120-129. 

Neuman, S.B. 6c Roskos, K. (1997). Literacy Knowledge in Practice: Contexts of Partici- 
pation for Young Writers and Readers. Reading Research Quarterly. 32 (1), 10-32. 

Neuman, S.B. 6c Roskos, K. (1994). Bridging Home and School with a Culturally Respon- 
sive Approach. Childhood Education. 70 (4), 210-14. 

Neuman, S.B. 6c Gallagher, P. (1994). Joining Together in Literacy Learning: Teenage 
Mothers and Children. Reading Research Quarterly. 19 (4), 382-401. 

Roskos, K. 6c Neuman, S.B. (1993). Access to Print for Children of Poverty: Differential 
Acts of Adult Mediation and Literacy-Enriched Play Settings on Environmental and 
Functional Print Tasks. American Educational Research Journal. 30, 95-122. 

Shanahan, T. 6c Neuman, S.B. (1997). Conversations: Literacy Research That Makes a 
Difference. Readmg Research Quarterly. 32 (2). 

CONTACT 
Susan Neuman 
(215) 204-8001 



Early Identification Program 

GRADE LEVEL; K 
OVERVIEW 

The Early Identification Program (EIP) is an in-school program designed to improve 
students’ reading performance in kindergarten. 
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When schools enroll in the EIP program, they hire two part-time program coordinators 
who become responsible for the training of volunteer tutors. The initial training consists of 
teaching the tutors to use the tutoring manuals, which contain sequenced materials for 
students and tutors. The staff that implements the tutoring program consists mainly of 
non-paid community volunteers. Prospective Early Intervention Program participants are 
identified by their kindergarten teachers. 

Students in EIP are provided with one-to-one tutoring sessions. These sessions focus on 
perceptual motor and fine-motor skills, categorization concepts, and reading readiness 
skills. 

EVALUATION 

The Early Identification Program was involved in an evaluation that compared EIP stu- 
dents with non-EIP students. Although the EIP students improved their scores, the non- 
tutored group actually performed better than the tutored group on the tasks required of 
them. However, students were not randomly assigned to the groups, and those in the 
control group (less at-risk) scored higher than the experimental group at the outset of the 
comparison. 

CONTACT 
Robert Stark 
(513)483- 6754 



READ WRITE* NOW 

GRADE LEVEL; K-3 
OVERVIEW 

READ'’'WRITE'" NOW is a comprehensive effort to encourage children to enjoy reading in 
hopes of improving reading among at-risk youth before age nine. The goal of 
READ-''WRITE‘'''NOW is to increase the amount of reading done by children (especially 
low-income), and to encourage parents, volunteers, and teachers to participate in this 
process. READ WRITE NOW is not a specific method of tutoring, but is more of a 
model that could be used to organize schools, cities, and local agencies (e.g., libraries) to 
set up tutoring programs for young children. 

When schools or community centers participate in READ ’' WRITE " NOW, the main person 
responsible for the administration of the program is a hired program coordinator. 
READ'"WRITE’''’NOW does not require that the program coordinator be a certified 
teacher. This person then trains prospective tutors who are non-paid parents and commu- 
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nity volunteers. The tutors involved in the program receive training that is not necessarily 
uniform from site to site. 

Unlike many of the other programs reviewed, READ’''WRITE’’ NOW does not diagnose 
students before they enter the program. Participation is open to everyone. It is more of a 
“reading partner” or “reading buddies” program than a tutoring program. The adult 
listens to children reading, providing minimum guidance when needed. Adults are encour- 
aged to play positive roles in the lives of children by reading with them. The expected 
result of this program is that students will have a joy for reading and will progressively 
become better readers with increased opportunities to read. 

Students engage in these activities at least once a week for thirty minutes, and are encour- 
aged to read the stories that they have already gone over from the materials provided. 
Students read storybooks mostly from their school and the public library. 

The program does not have a prescribed method for teaching or training the tutors. 
READ'''WRITE"'NOW is basically an organizational effort providing information about 
some aspects of how to set up a “reading buddies” program. 

EVALUATION 

READ’*'WRITE‘' NOW does not have evidence of effectiveness, but it is currently being 
evaluated formatively. 

SCOPE 

READ ''WRITE '"■NOW packages are available for schools, communities, and neighbor- 
hoods interested in implementing the program across the country. 

REVIEWS 

Riley, R.W. (1996). From the Desk of the Secretary of Education. Teaching PreK-8. 26 (8), 

10 . 

Riley, R.W. (1995). America Goes Back to School: from the Desk of the Secretary of 
Education. Teaching PreK-8. 26 (1), 6. 

CONTACT 

U.S. Department of Education 
(800)USA-LEARN 
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Annotated Bibliography 

The following resources provide a broad base of information on issues related to school 
connection. They were enormously valuable in assembling this document. 

Resilie7tcy hi Schools: Making it Happen for Students and Educators 
by Nan Henderson and Mike M. Milstein 
Corwin Press, ©1996 

This book offers a blueprint for creating schools that build students’ resiliency. It suggests 
a schoolwide approach, emphasizing nurturing educators as an important part of the 
process. The authors describe six major areas in which resilience can be built, and provide 
numerous activities and assessment tools for schools to use. 

Educating Everybody's Children: Diverse Teaching Strategies for Diverse Learners 
ASCD Improving Student Achievement Research Panel, Robert W. Cole, Editor 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, ©1995 
This document takes a hard look at recent education reform, identifying the strategies that 
have proven most successful in reaching the wide diversity of students in our schools 
today. It offers suggestions for the specific content areas of reading, writing, mathematics, 
and oral communications, as well as general instructional and organizational strategies. 

Building Educational Resilience 

by Margaret C. Wang, Geneva D. Haertel, and Herbert]. Walberg 
Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, ©1998 
This booklet is one of the Fastback series, which summarizes a wide range of topics related 
to education. Building Educational Resilience offers information on the resilience-promot- 
ing attributes of a dozen national reform models, as well as general direction on building 
resilience through family, peer group, community, and school initiatives. 

Breaking Ranks: Changing an American Institution 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, ©1996 
Breaking Ranks provides more than 80 thoughtfully crafted, challenging recommendations 
for high schools to improve the welfare and preparation of their students. It draws from 
the best thinking of educational reformers to address the complex needs and opportunities 
of young people today. 

Fostering Resiliency: Expecting All Students to Use Their Minds and Hearts Well 

by Martin L. Krovetz 
Corwin Press, ©1996 

Krovetz offers detailed case studies of seven model resiliency-building schools. The text has 
a practical feel, with questions for self-reflection sprinkled throughout. The Resource 
section offers a number of tools for schools to review and assess their progress toward 
resiliency-building environments. 
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